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THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


CONTAINS: 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN ROME, 


By His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, 
Monsignor SATOLLI. 


i 


. The Hon. Wave Hampton, 
United States Commissioner of Railroads. 


Brigandage on Our Railroads 


Two Great Authors: 
Senator Henry Casot Lopcr 
Prof. GoLDWIN SMITH 


Holmes 
Froude 


Our Experiments in Financial Legislation, 
The CompTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


M. agasine Number 


The Critic 


the Arts 


Y. 3 Per Year in Apvance 


Tae Critic Co. { inane Copuns Tam Cases 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1, 1894. 


Ahead of All Magazines 
this country has seen.—Albany Argus. 


.- IN THE.. 


North American 
Review 


ARE ALWAYS FOUND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is recognized 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the foremost Re- 
view in the English language, and no expenditure 
is spared in maintaining itin its unrivalled posi- 
tion. 

The REVIEW is the mouthpiece of the men and 
women who know most about the great topics on 
which Americans require and desire to be informed 
from month to month, Its list of contributors 
forms a roll of the representative men and women 
of the age. 


A New Feature for 1805. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will publish in 
12 chapters, beginning with the January number, 
the 


Personal History of the Second Empire 





Prof. Cuares A. Brices, D.D. 


Henry WHITE, 
Embassy at London. 


The Salvation Army 
Consular Reform 


siksisbiery of the United States 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals,—II. 
The Proposed Increase of the Army 
How the Czar’s Death Affects Europe 


I. By Representative JOSEPH W, BABCOCK, 
Chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee 
II. By,Senator CHARLES J. FAULKNER, . 


Chairman of the Democratic Congressional Committee 


. . 


Why Our Women Marry Abroad 
“ Claims of Long Descent” 
Women and Amateur Acting 








Dr. Louis Rosinson 
Adjutant-Gen, Rucctes | 
SERGIUS STEPNIAK | 


THE MEANING OF THE ELECTIONS. 


Epwarp 8S. Martin 
The Hon. WaLTER CLARK 
Fanny AyMAR MaATHEWws| ‘™* 





a historical work of unsurpassed . importance, 
which will throwa flood of new light,upon the 
chequered career of Napoleon III, and the influ- 
ences which led tothe collapse of his Empire. ia 
the gigantic stroggle with united Germany, under 
Wilhelm I, and his Iron Chancellor, It is as fascine 
ating as a romance, being richly anecdotal and ful 
of information drawn from sources hitherto inac- 
| cessible, presented inthe graphic and vivacious 
style which “The Englishman in Paris," by the 
same author, has made familiar to thousands of 
readers, 








| Among the matters which will be eluci- 
dated through unpublished documents 
; @re: 
The Early Adventures of Louis Napoleon. 
The Crimean War. 
Orsini and the Attempt of January, 1858. 
The Italian Government Under Victor Em- 

manuel, 
The Police Under Napoleon III. 

rial Army. 


The Mexican War. 

The Real State of the pape 

The Reasons for the Visiis of European Sov- 
ereigns to the Exhibition of 1867. 

The Suez Canal, 

The Home Policy of France Under the Empire. 

Negotiations with Austria Previous to the 
Franco-German War. Ry 

The Attempts of Napoleon III to gain the 
Southern German States to his side, etc., etc. 
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3 East 14th Street, New York. 
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The Christmas 
“Century. 


Interesting chapters in Prof. Sloane’s 
great historical work, pronounced 
by press and public the best life of 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON'S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, “A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 
**Casa Braccio,” a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, ‘An 

t Wooing,” by ‘ 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
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on request. All booksellers and ne 
made to 





HIS magnificent Christmas number, sold everywhere, price 
who begin with this issue may have the November number 
wsdealers take subscri ong <= Gyn ot remittance may be 

THE CENTURY CO., Unio: 








cents. New yearly subscribers 
¢ first of the new volume) free 
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nm Square, New York. 














December Atlantic 


Contains a Christmas Story and an ac- 
count of Christmas at an English countr 


house. It has excellent Stories; Histori- 
cal, Biographical, Critical, and Literary 
Essays by 


Srzx, EpwarpD STRACHEY, 
Mary HA.tock Foore, 
AGNES REPPLIER, 
Harriet WATERS PRESTON, 
WILLIAM SHARP, 

and others, 


.. The.. 


Atlantic for 1895 
promises to be very attractive, including 


A Serial Story 


By Exvizasetn Stuart Puetps, 
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SEND TEN CEN 








For the. 





Most 
Beautiful 
Literary 


Annual 











Issued. 


With O 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known authors: 
3ound in a special Christmas cover in three colors. 





A Series of Historical Papers 


of remarkable interest, 


By Joun Fiske. 


Stories, Historical and Biographical Papers, 
Literary and Social Essays, Sketches of 
Travel and Poetry, may be anticipated from 


Ex-Senator DAWES, Miss PRESTON, 

Miss JEWETT, Miss REPPLIER, 
Mrs. WIGGIN. H, C. MERWIN, 
LAFCADIO HEARN, Mrs. CHOPIN, 

Miss THOMAS, BRADFORD TORREY. 





TERMS: $4.00a year in advance, postage free. 
Postal Notes and money at risk of sender. ‘ene 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


DUTCH TILES. 


A Calendar for 1895. Published by the Channing 
Auxiliary. 
& _——_— 
SCENES FROM THE LAND OF DIKES AND WIND- 
MILLS IN BLUE AND WHITE 
HALF-TONES, 


Price, $1.00. Orders filled by mail. 
Address 


SECRETARY CHANNING AUXILIARY, 
Franklin and Geary Sts., San Francisco. 











The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1894 con- 
. tains Special Articles and Reviews of the New Holiday 
Books by ‘ 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Laurence Hutton, Stanley J. Weyman, 
ae unner, De er le, 

. He van Dyke . 8. 
Noah Brooks, r Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 


A. B. Frost, ‘Wm. Martin Johnson, 
R. B. Birch, Maurice Leloir, 

Clifford Carleton, E. H. Garrett, 

Howard Pyle, Parsons, 

C. S. Rein . A. Costaigns, 

W.T. A Frederic on, 

F. Hopkinson Sith, Geo. ‘on Edwards, 


and other eminent artists. 
FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE 


“‘ There is not in America or in England a more com- 
rehensise, tasteful, and suggestive aid to the buying of 
oks than is this hand ittl- periodical,” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


1537187 Fifth Avenue, New York 








THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
Fifth Ave. and 7oth St., is open every week day from 
to A. M, to 4P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Ne Tickets required. 





Admission Free. 
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St. TRicholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 















In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
** Brownies,’ E, S. Brooks's sto 

life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 





























A ho) * . 
ubscription: 
makes the best possible Christmas 
ift. On and after the issue of 
ecember number we will give 
November number freé to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00, 


















The Christmas 
Number, Sold every- 


where, 2 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 
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The Bound Vol- 


containing the num- 
ume, bers of the past 


year,—more than 1000 pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00, 




































Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS, 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. Bouton, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 


8 WEST 28TH S8T., N. Y. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION... 


A superb'collection of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Kare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 

*,* A catalogue is now in preparation and will be sent 
to any addresson application. 

Also all the‘new French Novels, and Fine Art pub- 
lications, and 

FRENCH CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


STUDENTS, AUTHORS, SCIENTISTS. 


Bibliographic, literary, scientific nd technological 
work of aut descriptions. ( orrespondents in all Univer- 
sities and Libraries of Europe and America, Research 
and investigation conducted, bibliographic material col- 
lected, translations made, in all branches of literature, 
science and technology. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC BUREAU, 
Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 














OF INTEREST TO AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS: 
The sklled revision of prose and verse. Letters of 
unbiased and competent criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first-class works of reference. Send 
r MSS. to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
Established 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our'leading writers. Circulars. Address 

















DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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} Three New Books by G, A. Henty, 
| In the Heart of the Rockies 
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Scribner’s New Books 
FOR YOUNG READERS. 


A New Book by Mrs. Burnett. 


PICCINO 


And Other Child Stories. By Mrs. 
Franoges Hopeson Burnartr. Iilus- 
trated by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, 
uniform with ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
$1.50. 3 
Mrs. BurTON HARRISON writes; ‘ The history 

of Piccin ’s*two days’ is as delicate ar one of 

the anemones that spring in the rock walls facing 

Piccino’s Mediterranean. A delightful volume 

in f.ir print, and furthermore embellished b 

Mr. Birch’s graceful and sympathetic drawings. * 


A Btory 
of Colorado. : 


Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Nor- 
man Conquest. 


When London Burned. A Story of 
Restoration Times. 
Each, crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


“ They are as animated and descriptive as the 
Henty books always are, giving plenty of de- 
pendable facts at the same time that the nar- 
_— interest is well sustained. ”"—Philadelphia 

és8. 


Czar and Sultan, 


The adventure of a British Lad in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. By 
AROHIBALD Forsgs. Illustrated. 12mo, 


$2.00 


“A brilliant and exciting narrative, and the 
Geawings add to its interest and value.”—N. Y. 
server. 


The Butterfly Hunters in the 





Caribbees. 


By Dr. Evazne Murray-Aaroy. With 8 
full-page Illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 


‘* We have rarely become interested in a boys’ 
book that contained so much valuable infor; 
tion conveyed in so interesting a manner,.”— 
Boston Times. 


The Wagner Story Book. 


Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. 
By Wiiu1aM Henry Frost. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


‘*Most admirably written—straightforward, 
dramatic, and clear,”—Boston Times. 


Norseland Tales. 


By H. H. Boygsen. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


“ A collection of ten of this delightful writer’s 
short stories.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Things Will Take a Turn, 


By Berarrice Harrapen. Illustrated. 
16mo, $1.00. 


A sweet story of child life, by the author of 
“ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


Love Songs of Childhood. 
By Eugene Fietp. 16mo, $1.00. 
Making of Ohio Valley States. 
By Samvet Apams Drake. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1 50. 
To Greenland and the Pole. 
A Story of Adventure in the Arctic Re- 


gions. By Gorpon Srapies. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, 


es Sola by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Occult Japan : 


The Way of the Gods. A book of peculiar 
value on the Shinto religion of Japan, as 
thoroughly studied and personally ob- 
served by Psrrorvar Lowett, author of 
‘*'The Soul of the Far East,” ‘* Noto,” 
‘*Chosin,” etc. With four illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Little lr. Thimblefinger 


and his Queer Country. A _ delightful 
book for young folks (and older ones) 
about things seen and heard in what may 
be. called Uncle-Remus-Land, by Jogi 
Cnanpier Harnis, author of the ‘' Uncle 
Remus” books. With 382 artistic and ex- 
ceedingly interesting pictures by OLiver 
Herrorp. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


Maria Edgeworth ;: 


Her Life and Letters. Edited by Av- 
Gustus J. ©. Hare. With a Portrait and 
View of her home. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00 

A delightful book about an author whose name 
has for many years been a household wordin all 
English-speaking countries. Miss Edgeworth’s 
Letters contain anecdotes and views of a host of 
English and French celebrities. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By Orison 

Swetr Marpen. With 24 excellent por- 

traits of Famous Persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kin‘ of book, showing by vigorous 
statement and most abundant and various anec- 
doies how victory may be gained over obstacles and 
succers achieved by pluck, will, and persistency. 
Every one, especially every young person, who 
wishes to reach the “front,” should read this book. 
It is admirably suited for a Holiday gift. 


Tuscan Cities. 
By W. D. Howe ts. 
form with his novels. 
12mo, $1.50. 
This edition brings into uniform style with Mr. 


Howelle’s novels a delightful book about Florence, 
Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, Prato, and Fiesole, 


Sold by all Booksellere, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
t1 East 17th Street, New York. 


New Edition, uni- 
With a preface, 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


NAPLES: the City of Parthenope 


and its environs. By Ciara Erskine Cuement. Ilius- 








trated with 20 full page plates in photogravure of scenes 
in and around Naples. Small 8vo, handsome bind- 
ing. $3.00 

A new companion volume to * Lity or THe Arno,” 
‘*Genoa THE Surars” and * Queen or THR ADRIATIC.” 


THE SALON OF 1894. veiime'*%t 


the greatest art annual of the age. Over 100 photo~ 
gravure illustrations—including 4 in colors—~ot the prize 
paintings of this year’s Salon exhibits. Imperial 8vo, 
red silk cloth, with the golden palette design, $10.00 


KENILWORTH. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, fos*: 


new holiday editions of two of Scott’s grand historical 
novels, edited by Anvrew Lanc, and magnificently 
illustrated in etching and photogravure by Ap, LaLauze 
and others. All prot on Japanese paper, Small 
8vo, handsomely bound. Zach 2 vols. $5.00 

Companion editions to our issues of Romora, Last 
Days or Pomvaen, Rienzi and Ivannos, 


AMERICA’S GODFATHER. tire "%. 


Amerigo Vespucci. By Vixcinia W. Jonnson.  Illus- 
trated with 20 /ull-page'plates in half-tone. Small 8vo. 
hand. ome cloth cover. $2.50 


The above for sale by booksellers, freceil, or sent by 
matl, postpaid, on receipt af price by the publishers, 


RAND, MGHALLY & C0,‘ 


LATEST BOOKS. 
THE BIRTH OF A SOUL. 


A Psychological Study by Mrs. A. Puituirs, 
author of ‘‘ Man Proposes,’’ “ Benedicta,"’ 
etc., issued in Rialto Series, price 50 
cents. 

“It is a book that should be bought and read and 

re-read and pondered over.”—Nashville Times, 

* The incidents * * * are handled by Mrs, Phillips 

in a very skillful manner.”—San Francisco Call. 


“*** Tt is quite one of the best books of the year.” 
—Boston Times i 

“Tt is an interesting story in which love and 
adventure are well blended. The incidents are 
exciting and the characters are well drawn.”— 
Philadelphia Call. 

**** The book is interesting and on the whole, 
well written.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


REED’S RULES. 


A Manual of Parliamentary Law. By the 
Hon, Tuomas B. Rerp, Ex-Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 282 
pages, size, 4x6 inches. Handy for the 
pocket. Price, in cloth cover, 75 cents ; 
full seal grain flexible leather, $1.25. 


** Reasonable, right, and rigid.” —J, STERLING Mor- 
TON, Secretary of Agriculture. 

“T commend the book most highly,”—W,. MoKIn- 
LEY, Governor of Ohio. 


LATE ADDITIONS TO 
RIALTO SERIES. 


PRICE, 60 CENTS. 
THE RED SULTAN. 
By J, MCLAREN COBBAN, 


HIS WILL AND HERS. 
By Doxa RussELL, 


THE RED HOUSE. 
: By Tugs DucuEss. 


MICHAELS CRAG. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


LATE ADDITIONS TO THE 
GLOBE LIBRARY, 
: * PRICE, #26 CENTS, 
MICAH CLARKE. 
By A, Conan DOYLE. 


THE SIGN OF THE FOUR. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE GREAT KEINPLATZ EXPERI- 
MENT. 
By A. Conan DoyYLe. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
By STANLEY J, WEYMAN, 


IN PRESS FOR RIALTO 
SERIES. 

HIDDEN DEPTHS, with a preface by 
the world-renowned philanthropist, Wa. 
SuepnerD AtiEN, which, together with 
the publisher’s preface, will cause unusual 
controversy amongst the readers. 


RAND, McNALLY & (0. 

















ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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DESIGNED AND 
MADE BY 


WHITING M'F’G co 


GOELET SCHOONER PRIZE, 1894. 
Won BY “ EMERALD.” 

















3} HUNT & EATON’S NEW BOOKS 





TRAVELS IN THREE CONTINENTS 
By James M. Buckley, LL.D. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Gilt top, uncut edges, $3.50. 


UP THE SUSQUEHANNA 
By Hiles C, Pardoe. Fully illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


LAND OF THE VEDA 
By William Butler, D.D. New edition. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


SKETCHES OF MEXICO 
In Prehistoric, Primitive, Colonial, and 
Modern Times, By John W. Butler, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


OOWIKAPUN 
By Egerton R. Young. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00, 


12mo. 


THREESCORE YEARS AND — 
BEYOND 


By W. H. De Puy, D.D. New Edition, Fully 
illustrated, 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. : 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD | 


For Mothers and Children. By Emily Hun- 
tington Miller. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THOUGHTS ON GOD AND [AN 
Selections from the works of Frederick 
William Robertson, “of Brighton.” Edited 
by Joseph B. Burroughs, M.D. With por- 
trait. Small i6mo, Colored edges. Cloth, 
$1.00. 
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STERLING 


Silversmiths, 





BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 


NEW YORK. 


Solid Silver 





Wuitinc Mrc Co. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY Pods FINE; 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK, 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 














EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF | 


THE BIBLE 
Tracing every word of the text of the com- 
mon English version of the Cannical books, 
and every occu: rence of each word in regu- 
lar order ; together with a comparative con- 


sions. including the American” va iati ns, 
also brief dictiouaries of ‘he Hebrew and 
Greek wor:is of the original, with references 
to the Knglish words. By James. St ong, 


8.T.D., LL.D. 1 volume, quarto, 1809 pages. 
Cloth, rOd Cd GeS. ..ccccccrsesscccvecess 1.00 net 
Half Rusia, cloth sides. ..........+.665 800 * 
Half l'urkey Morocco, ext'a strong.... 10.00 * 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES, 1895 
A guide tothe study of the Sunday School 
lessons. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and 
Rober. Remington Doherty. Fully illus- 
trated, 8vo. (Cloth, $1.25. 


THE NINE BLESSINGS 
By Mary Harriott Norris. 12mo0, Cloth, 75 cts, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHFUL 
Selected and edited by Adelaide 8, Seaverns. 
16mo. Cloth. Gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, $1.25; flexible morocco, solid red under 
gold edges, boxed, $3.00. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 
CHURCH 

By Mrs. Mary J. Chisholm Foster. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHRIST 


A study of Christian evidences, By Bradfod 
Paul Raymond, D.D. 12mo. Vloth,85 cents. 


12mo. 


cordance to the authorized and revised vers | 





THREE OF US: 
COSSACK, BARNEY, REX 
By Mrs. Izora C. Chandler. Illustrated by 
the author. Crown 8vo. Appropriate cover 
design. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


MARTHA’S MISTAKES 
By Mrs. M. E. Bradley. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THE RAID FROM BEAUSEJOUR, 
AND HOW THE CARTER BOYS 
LIFTED THE MORTGAGE 

By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Illustrated. 


SARAH DAKOTA 
By Mary E. Q. Brush. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

THREE TIMES AND OUT 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. Fully illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR THE SAKE O’ THE SILLER 
Py Maggie Swan. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

CORN FLOWER STORIES 
Six volumes. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, in box, $1.75. 

GALA DAY BOOKS 
Four volumes. By Frances Isabel Currie. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, in box, $1.50. 


POLLY BOOKS 
Five volumes. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, in box, $1.50. 


12mo. 


12mo. 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, in the United States, on receipt of price, by 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers,  - 
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= 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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sao .. Literature 
'Wimples and Crisping-Pins,” 
By Theodore"Child. Illustrated. Harper & Bros, 


THAT EARNEST trifler, the late Theodore Child, who, when 
he was not exploring the ends of the earth in search of ma- 
terial for copy, might be found concocting a sauce or analy- 
sing a Whistler,—was a literary babbler whose ingenious prat- 
tle has been silenced untimely. He wrought not on the 
surface, but near it, like those minute boring insects whose 
pits and galleries do not penetrate furtherthan to the second 
cortical envelope of the plant that they inhabit. He knew 
that.the daintiest things lie hidden, but not very deeply. 
The world has lost a brilliant work on contemporary Persia 
owing to his death at Ispahan of the cholera. ‘he opening 
chapters of this book of “reveries and reflections on the 
dressing of hair and the adornment of beauty ” show how dis- 
creetly he would have lifted the veil, had he been permitted 
to write of the land of the Lion and the Sun. The wooden 
statues of Boulak and the translations of M. Maspero have 
enabled him to conjure up an Egyptian vision of black hair 
and blue lotus flowers, but he avoids shocking modern sus- 
ceptibilities with too close a view of the paradisiacal sim- 
plicity of old Egypt. The book is as a pomade of many 
essences, in which are mingled the most precious ointments 
and all the spices of the merchants, but no common ingre- 
dients. The denunciations of Isaiah furnish him with a 
“passage of precious nomenclature,” which he applies to the 
magnificent headdresses of the women of modern Algeria. 
He imagines a dialogue on the Attic and the barbarian styles 
of hair-dressing, between an Athenian sculptor and his model, 
and shows us Tertullian taking notes from the life for his 
treatise ““DeCultu Feminarum.” But Mr. Child’s artistic 
sympathies were mainly with the* Renaissance—with that 
early Renaissance, compact of native realism and_bor- 
rowed graces, which so many now-a-days affect to worship 
and so few understand. He was asincere and knowing ad- 
mirer of Botticelli. He did not fancy the “primitives,” either 
more or less pious than their successors, but he was 
greatly taken with their allegories and symbols, which 
were continued by Botticelli and Leonardo. Should any 
lady wish to look like the Gorgon Medusa, here are draw- 
ings by Da Vinci that will show her the way. Here are 
also Treachery and Fraud dressing the hair of Calumny. 
Farther on are shown the, to us, more delightful torsades 
of Palma Vecchio's Violante, and the sau~y Spanish toque 
of Marguerite of Parma. There is a chapter on last-cen- 
tury styles and one on the coiffures of the Romantic period, 
and the volume closes with a chapter on ‘‘ Jewelry and Or- 
nament,” It is not a monumental work, like the author’s 
book on cookery, but it is by no means a flippant produc- 
tion, The great Monsieur Lefebvre, defender of the faith 
of all true coiffeurs, who is quoted in the introduction, would 
approve, at least, of the spirit in which it is written, though 
his severe architectural taste might object to the concessions 
which Mr. Child makes to nature and the picturesque. The 
philosopher Herder would have the hair resemble a wild 
and mysterious German forest, waving over the cavern where 
sleep ideas that wait their day for utterance. The French- 
man's style went out before the Revolution. Herder’s suits 
no one but violinists and poets. Ladies who follow Mr. 
Child will take the middle way, safest and most artistic. 

Most of the pictures are woodcuts—among the last fruits, 
we fear, of what will soon bea lost art. How one can turn 
from these engravings to the half-tones in the volume, good as 


these are of their kind, and not perceive the immense superi- 
ority of the artistic over the mechanical method of repro- 
duction, we cannot conceive. Yet someof our best engrav- 
ers, after having spent half a lifetime in acquiring a mastery 
of their art, are now becoming confectioners, farmers and 
drivers of horse-cars. 





Two Novels by Jokai . 
1. yes Like the Sea. By Maurus Jékai. Translated by R. Nisbet 

Bain. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 2. Timar's Two Worlds, By Mau- 

rus Jékai. Authorised Translation by Mrs. Hegan Kennard, D, 

Appleton & Co. 

THERE ARE FEW more original works of fiction than Jékai’s 
“Eyes Like the Sea’(1). It is partly autobiographical, to 
what extent there is no telling. The author’s dancing-master 
was a M. Galifard, on the tip of whose large, aquiline nose 
was a big wart. ‘Ne cherchez pas toujours das allerschlek- 
teste tinzerin,” said he as he placed his pupil's hand in that 
of the pretty Bessy, the heroine of the novel. The partners 
danced off; Bessy was about to tumble; young J6ékai fell on 
his knee to support her, and ripped his pantaloons. Bessy 
sewed up the rent and jabbed the needle into his flesh. 
Whenever Bessy appears again, with her eyes like the sea, 
changeable and profound, she causes or suffers more poig- 
nant sensations than often fall to the lot of ordinary human- 
ity. Some trace of the atmosphere of romance which she 
brings with her clings to the more prosaic accounts of the 
author’s own doings, which lead us from one episode to an- 
other of the young lady’s chequered career; for the book is 
like a galvanic battery—a slice of Jékai, a slice of Bessy, the 
negative and positive elements—and the effect of it upon 
even the most d/as¢ reader is thrilling. We learn that Jékai 
started in literature with a tragedy which gained for him the 
friendship of the poet Petéfi, and then took to-dramatic crit- 
icism at Pesth, and to reading Victor Hugo. is too en- 
thusiastic praise of a sylphid of the stage cost him his posi- 
tion as critic, and gave the fair Bessy an excuse for marrying 
an older, richer and handsomer man. Whereupon he plunged 
into the Revolution of 1848, and, in the midst of that, into 
matrimony. When the Revolutionists submitted to the com- 
bined power of Austria and Russia, Jékai took refuge with 
a friend in the foot-hills of the Carpathians; and, when mat- 
ters had settled down again, re-engaged in newspaper work 
and romance-writing. 

As for Bessy, her story bears a superficial resemblance to 
that of “La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe.” But the likeness 
is only on the surface, for Bessy is the mainspring of all 
actions in which she is concerned, and at every misadventure 
becomes more of a personage and rises higher in our esteem. 
To pluck the blossom, experience, from the nettle, danger, 
she would willingly plant her own nettles. In fact, she does 
so, After her wedding with Muki Bagotay, she went with 
him to his estate, where he invited a number of his friends, 
and proceeded at once to get drunk with them, and to re- 
main so for forty-eight hours. This, she supposed, “is always 
the way when they take leave of their bachelorhood.” But 
later, surprising him in an affair with his herdsman’s wife, 
she left the castle, donned peasant’s clothes, and went to 
console the herdsman. Peter Gyuricza looked like one of 
the ancient Huns when the nation first came out of Asia, 
He had thick, black hair falling about his broad shoulders, a 
bronzed face, a sun-defying glance, and a mantle embroid- 
ered with tulips. His new consort’s life was passed in cook- 
ing dumpling soup, milking cows, broiling bacon, skimming 
cream, baking bread, boiling groats (Peter had an heroi 
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appetite), and in carding flax and feeding pigs. 
it one of pure enjoyment. 
to her. 

But it was too good to last. Bagotay sent his bailiff to 
bring Bessy home. Bessy boxed the bailiffs ears, and Peter 
threw him out of the house. Six pandours, with swords and 
whiskers, came next on the same errand, and were routed 
by Peter, his shepherds and his dogs. Then Bagotay pre- 
pared for war in earnest. He made a levy en masse of his 
tenants, They assembled in the castle yard, armed with 
cudgels, flails and pitchforks—the huntsmen also with guns 
and pistols. But just then came the news of the Revolution, 
the peasants attacked the castle, Muki fled, and Peter and 
Bessy were left in peace—for atime. Bessy began to scheme 
for a divorce, having cause enough to show; and to make 
money peddling butter and cheese. All the gallants of Co- 
morn, her native town, bought their provisions from her at 
fabulous prices, But Gyuricza was shortsighted. He was 
only a peasant, after all, and not an ancient Magyar hero, 
He sold out his brilliant future and his lady helpmeet to his 
master for ten cows and their calves; and Bessy gave him a 
good cudgelling with his own staff, and left him. 

She next turns up in Jékai’s Carpathian retreat, with a 
valiant insurgent major, Baélavnyossi—in time of peace an 
actor of the National Theatre,in war a very Parolles. Thirst- 
ing after glory, he had engaged to carry an important de- 
spatch from besieged Comorn through the Austrian lines to 
the Hungarian Government at Debreczin. But, as he loved 
a whole skin, he turned over the task to Bessy. Disguised 
as a gypsy, she performed the feat triumphantly, and inci- 
dentally regained control of her dowry. Her patriotism 
could not stand the strain put upon it by Balvanyossi’s cow- 
ardice. The war over, she threw herself and her fortune at 
the feet of an Austrian lieutenant, who, at least, had shown 
himself a brave soldier. She was, by this time, divorced 
from Muki Bagotay, so that all was fair and square on her 
side; but her lieutenant gave way to tears at his wedding, 
and, after he had gone to Lombardy to fight the French, an- 
other wife and a daughter arrived from Cracow. It so hap- 
pened that the lieutenant was killed, and Bessy was once 
more free. Her last matrimonial adventure was the most 
unfortunate of all, and still she rose to the occasion. She 
married a Calvinist schoolmaster, who converted her—to 
Catholicity. The man was a boor and a bigot. The history 
of all religious wars and persecutions may be said to be 
summed up in the last three chapters of this wonderful story. 
From arguments the two got to sarcasms, from that to blows, 
and then the woman took a gun and killed her tormentor. 
Most other adventuresses, in fiction as in real life, leave be- 
hind on every bush some shred or tatter of character, and 
grow more tiresome the farther they depart from the conven- 
tional. But Jdékai’s creation, a merg rattlepate when she 
marries the handsome Bagotay for spite, becomes a poetess 
when she finds the Magyar ideal in his herdsman, a heroine 
when she fiddles before Jellachich and clips off the wolf's 
ear on her way.to Debreczin, almost a saint when she re- 
ceives her lieutenant’s Polish bride, and a very Judith when 
she slays the monster, Esaias. Her progress is from light 
comedy to the heights of tragedy. 

Jékai has written much, but we cannot believe that he 
has often equalled “Eyes Like the Sea.” “Timar’s Two 
Worlds” (2), though clever, dramatic, full of incident and 
of vivid description, is greatly inferior. Timar is but a shade 
in comparison to any one of the numerous male characters 
in the other novel; and his two wives would not make one 
Bessy. ‘Still, there is something engaging in the long-suffer- 
ing little Turkish girl. The plot is most ingenious. The 
voyage up the Danube, the passage of the Iron Gate, the 
foundering of the “Santa Barbara,” the discovery of the 
Pasha’s treasures would do no discredit, as far as invention 
goes, to any modern writer of romance. But in the scenes 


She found 
And Peter never raised his whip 


on the ownerless island, we feel that there is a screw loose, a 
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string out of tune. That nihilistic paradise of roses and 
wild honey does not charm us as it is intended that it should ; 
and we like Timar the speculator, the man of great affairs, 
much better than Timar the gardener and mechanic. Bessy 
is almost a miracle; Thérése and her daughter are common- 
place folk, who have cast off some of those restraints which 
common folk so much need. Thérése has claimed from so- 
ciety what society has guaranteed to no one—justice; and, 
having been denied it, curses Church and State like a 
spurned beggar. Bessy draws a blank in the great lottery, 
laughs, and tries again. Yet, strangely, the author appears 
to set more store by his coarse-grained islanders than by the 
vivacious and only too generous Bessy. Perhaps there is a 
pet theory hidden in the island idyll. At any rate, these 
two stories show that Jékai’s work is a rich mine for transla- 
tofs. He is said to have written one hundred and fifty 
novels. His matter is so rich that the translator’s manner 
is of slight account. Still, we could wish that the translators 
of these two stories had taken more pains with their task, 
and that the proof-reader had not overlooked such obvious 
misprints as pronouned for pronounced and loopholes for touch- 
holes of an old fashioned Colt’s pistol—both of these in 
“ Eyes Like the Sea.” 





** Riverby ”’ 
By John Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Ir JoHN BurRovucGus really means what he says, that 
“ Riverby ” is the last of his out-of-doors books, there will be 
a great many sadly disappointed people in this country; and 
they will surely protest, for no one will be convinced that he 
has told us all he knows, Perhaps he is a believer in the 
saying that “there is luck in odd numbers,” and so stops at 
the ninth volume, but why not the thirteenth, giving us a 
full dozen and one for good measure? But if the decision is 
final, then his publishers should have put a good portrait of 
the author in his latest volume, for his readers must be anx- 
ious to know his pleasant face. There have been since 
Thoreau’s time many writers about nature as we see it in the 
States, some good and some not so good; each with charac- 
teristics of his own, and no one, happily, a mere imitator of 
the hermit of Walden. Of them all, Burroughs stands easily 
first. His eyes are sharpest, his ears most sensitive, his cau- 
tiousness superlative, and his command of language perfect. 
The life he writes of stands out in his pages. We hear the 
song he describes, we see the flowers he mentions, and, 
whether it be the crackling of dead leaves in December or 
the rustling of lush green leaves in June, they are tangible 
facts that the mind grasps readily as we pass with ever-sus- 
tained pleasure from page to page. The best proof of the 
excellence of his books, is that no one after reading them 
can visit such scenes as he describes without at once recall- 
ing what he has said. But Burroughs has probably been 
mistaken at times; indeed, we know he has, if he applies his 
assertions to the same bird or animal wherever found. It 
must be remembered that a bird's habits, for instance, are a 
good deal determined by the nature of the country it tarries 
in, and so the locality must not be forgotten when we read. 
His “ Riverby” song-sparrows usually nest on the ground. 
There are localities, not a hundred miles away, where nine- 
tenths of these birds build in bushes, several feet from the 


_ ground. One must not, therefore, be disposed to criticise 


adversely, because one’s own experience and Burroughs’s do 
not agree. The author is right, and so is his reader. Such 
minor matters do not detract from the merit of the book, 
for there is no use in lumbering up pages with explanatory 
and qualifying remarks. If a reader goes astray, it is his own 
fault, not Burroughs's. 

Writing of nature is a difficult matter. The same sight 
or sound never impresses two people alike, and in many an 
instance the author's interpretation will seem forced, when 
the reader has a like experience. This is because not one 
in a thousand has Burroughs’s eyes and ears. It is well that 
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it isso. We notice this variation of impression, and strive 
to fathom its significance, and in so doing advance our own 
knowledge. We see so little where he sees so much, that we’ 
are piqued and strive to do better. These books have made 
many an interested but unmethodical observer more system- 
atic, and led him to take up many a haif truth and round it 
out to afullone. In this way Burroughs’s volumes haye 
done a world of good. What more can be said than that a 
book has given us both happiness and khowledge—made us 
both better and wiser? ‘There is one feature of this last 
volume that does not seem altogether called for, and that is 
the sharp criticism of Richard Jefferies. This strange man, 
who saw English landscapes as no other man did, “reported” 
them in his own way and gives to, his readers abundant 
knowledge and delight. His books serve English readers as 
Burroughs’s do those of our country. The same goal is 
reached, but by different paths, and why comment upon the 
method, when no one can say that it is positively a bad one? 
Jefferies’s command of language was great, and if he merely 
“‘reports”’ at times, he does so in such a telling manner that 
the reader is “at home” when he meets the objects enumer- 
ated, in his own rambles. But no one can close * Riverby ” 
and be in a fault-finding mood, unless it be at the author’s 
prefatory note, which he will hope is a false alarm ; still, he 
may ask, before putting down the book, Why is there no 
index ? 





A Woman in the Orient 
When We Were Strolling Players in the East, By Louise G. Miin. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘THE STROLLING PLAYERS Of Shakespeare’s time wandered 
from shire to shire, but their successors in our day flit from 
country to country, and from continent to continent, on the 
wings of steam. Actor and actress can now put a girdle 
round the earth and play before Englishmen and men of 
various colors at points all the way from Egypt to Japan. 
Mrs. Louise Gordon Miln, who has made more.than one 
trip into Asia with her husband, sends forth her delightful 
gossip and prattle in a comely volume. She is very clever 
and chatty, writes exactly as she would talk to a circle of 
admiring friends, and whispers her confidences in print with 
most engaging abandon. She is well acquainted with the 
bazaars, and with various phases of Anglo-Indian, Anglo- 
Burmese, Anglo-Chinese and Anglo-American-Japanese life. 
She has “peeked” into the houses of the natives of many 
countries, and has made some delightful acquaintances among 
her sisters whose complexions are a little darker than her 
own. She is intensely dogmatic, cock-sure in all her say- 
ings, and, by judicious reading in the British Museum, has 
given some perspective to her lively observations. Her pages 
are crowded with things which only a woman sees and fully 
appreciates, and, if one did not know the background of the 
countries and peoples she describes, one could receive all 
her statements as those of She-who-must-be-obeyed. 

Out of her collection of photographs she has made a 
choice of pictures which in the main illustrate woman’s life 
in the Orient, though others bring before the eye the children, 
the architecture and the war-habits of the Orient. Like 
most English folk, she writes jin-riki-sha as “rickshaw” but 
on the other hand, refrains from those verbal abominations 
by which the Japanese are changed into “ Japs,” and Negroes 
into “niggers.” With a kindly and sympathetic heart she 
looks upon all the Asiatics as her friends, though some of 
her vehement praises sound very funnily. She will have it 
that the Japanese have no badness of heart, but live in a sort 
of Eden over which the trail of the serpent has never been 
drawn. The Japanese women, she insists, are lovable and 
are loved all their lives; but when she goes on to say that 
“they are kissed tenderly,” she shows her ignorance of the 
fact that kissing is unknown in Japan and China. Oscula 
tion always excites the merriment and disgust of the dignified 
little people who have never learned that kisses (according. 
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to the answered conundrum) are like the orthodox idea of 
creation. What we are told about Burmah is most delight- 
ful and new; but the things said about India and China are 
somewhat stale. The book gives a series of bright pictures 
of the surface of life im Asia, or, rather, of those parts of 
Asia where the waters of European civilization are just be- 
ginning to-tinge the great ocean of Oriental conservatism. 
To those who wish to get a picture of contemporaneous 
Asian interests as they appear to the Caucasian, the book 
can be heartily recommended. Out of her warm heart, the 
charming lady speaks many kindly things about the Ameri- 
cans. Decoration Day, as observed at Yokohama, impressed 
her mightily. She has, also, the usual criticisms of the mis- 
sionaries, some of which sound wonderfully like echoes, while 
others are edifying. There is no index, but a very useful and 
helpful glossary of words which a traveler will frequently 
need to use in following the beaten tracks. 





** My Study Fire’’ 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Second series, with portraits, 
Mead & Co, 

SHORT Essays on slight subjects are much more difficult 
to manage artistically than long essays on great ones, Thack- 
eray might inscribe the Lord’s Prayer in the circle of a 
shilling, but it is plain that he could not have many imita- 
tors. To write of plain and simple things simply and deli- 
cately, and to stop when the muse or the magic begins 
to wane, are the truesigns of the real artist. Howmany sermons 
are spoiled—become “sermons in stone,” indeed !|—by this 
neglect of inf€llectual punctuation, by never coming, or 
knowing how to come, to the grammarian’s “ full stop!”” And 
all the time the derisive audience is crying to itself, How 
many good places to halt! The art of stopping at the right 
place, of ceasing to breathe when there is no more breath, of 
breaking heroically off when the attack of “ logorrhea” is 
at its height, is intrinsically a fine art, and few there be that 
have it. 

Mr. Mabie is one of these few. There is a rare self-re- 
straint in the numerous little essays on slight as well as on 
striking subjects in his second series of ‘“* My Study Fire” 
meditations, but the self-restraint never runs into abruptness 
or incoherency. Lach little essaylet of three or four duo- 
decimo pages is completely“ finished (paradoxically enough) 
when it is done; no roughness or ragged edges are visible; the 
subject is gracefully closed until the same scalpel-like pen 
pricks it anew in a new page and makes the red blood run 
again. There is much dainty writing in the scholarly result ; 
an atmosphere of “culture ” rather than “learning” (a dis- 
tinction dear to Mr. Mabie) pervades the book and gives it 
a charm, a winsomeness not often found in desultory con- 
temporary prose. In reading this volume aloud one has 
the impression of listening to an accomplished man-of letters 
babbling not of ‘green fields” but of his chosen books, the 
elect shelves where the princes of the powers of the soul rest 
in calf or morocco. The fire crackles merrily on the hearth 
while the soul burns within, and all manner of hidden and 
sweet thoughts creep noiselessly into the light. We cannot 
pay Mr. Mabie a higher compliment than by saying that he is 
almost Mr. Curtis over again, that Curtis to whom he himself 
pays so beautiful a tribute in this book. There is a refinement, 
often a richness of diction, which recall the rich and refined 
spirit that once presided so effectively over the Poet's Cor- 
ner of Harper's. It is easy to see who are Mr. Mabie's fav- 
orites: Emerson, Shakespeare (whom he worships in nearly 
every essay), Plato, Browning, Lowell, Thackeray, prime 
favorites all: gui a bu boira/ But many smaller men and 
women swim within his ken and dwell in pleasant coadjutor- 
ship with the bigger luminaries. The catholicity of his taste is 
as remarkable as its thoughtfulness and penetration. Ameri- 
can journalism is fortunate in producing (if it did produce) so 
cultured an example of a writer, to whom slang is unknown 
and who has fed only on the manna of literature. There is 
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delightful proof of this in such essays as “ Work and Art,” 


* Lightness of Touch,” “The Lowell Letters,” “The Spell 


of Style,” “Plato’s Dialogues as Literature” and ‘The Mag- 
ic of Talk.” “The great gales that swept Ulysses into un- 
known seas, and the soft winds that stirred the myrtles 
and brought down the pine cones about Theocritus are still 
astir, if one knows how to listen” (he says). We can well 
believe it. Breathe again, O winds! 





‘* Tales from the A=gean”’ 
By D. Bikélas, Translated by L..E, Opdyche, with an introduction 
by H, A, Huntington, A.C. McClurg & Co, 

WHEN WE REMEMBER that romance-writing originated in the 
A¥gean with the “ Lost Tales of Miletus” and Longus’s 
charming idyll, a thousand or two years ago, the literary his- 
torian is disappointed on finding that so sudden asterility has 
overtaken the active Greek mind. Wonderfully fertile’ in 
drama, in epic, in lyric, in epigram, this mind bade fair at 
One time to exhibit an all-round brilliancy, including, besides 
philosophy, art and poetry of every kind, the novel of man- 
ners and character. The early centuries of the Christian 
era showed a singular intellectual unrest accompanied by an 
inventiveness which called forth the romances of Heliodorus 
and the poetical novelettes which a learned German has 
gathered under the title of “Scriptores Erotici.” All of 
these throw interesting light upon the civilization of the day 
and describe with a light touch much of the levity and friv- 
olity against which the Greek Fathers thundered in their 
patristic Greek. Jerome, Tertullian and Origen arrayed on 
one side against the graceful sensuality of ‘“ Daphnis and 
Chloe”’ on the other! Who could not predict the issue of 
such a contest? ‘The intense seriousness of the age could 
not tolerate light-handednessor light-footedness of any kind; 
the smile left the Greek features; grace vanished out of 
Hellas, andthe only reminiscence of the antique Attic spright- 
liness is found in the exquisite fugitive poetry of the Greek 
Anthology, whose blossoms were often the flowers of the old 
monks and their secret rebellion against the tyranny of 
ecclesiasticism. 

In later times, when Greece came to herself again, the 
romance-loving penchani revived. Had not Homer and the 
Cyclic Poets written beautiful romances of Troy and Odys- 
seus, and the Golden Fleece, th? amusement and delight of 
Hellas for a thousand years? Why should not the same 
bubbling and exhaustless fountain revive again, shaken into 
flowing by the earthquakes all around? It was not long be- 
fore the intermittent Arethusa, indeed, began to gush again, 
and some of the musky wine laid up in the perfumed wine- 
jars of Sophocles and Euripides began to sparkle and effer- 
vesce in their descendants. It was vefsinato, to be sure, the 
resin-flavored strong drink affected by the modern Athenian, 
not the classic Chian or Lesbian of antiquity; but still it was 
there, wine of the Hellenic soil, though spiced with unnatural 
ingredients. Mr. Bikelas, the author of these Tales, was one 
of the younger authors who remembered the ‘“ Lost Tales of 
Miletus” and the forgotten glories of his fatherland. The 
way he remembered them was by translating Shakespeare 
into modern Greek. “ Hamlet,” “Othello,” “* Lear,” “ Romeo 
and “Juliet” wrought the miracle, and Shakespeare, turned 
into the fifteen-syllabled iambic metre of the national verse, 
contributed to starting into life the germs of latent orig- 
inality in the young author, whois a merchant of Lyra. Thus, 
in part, grew up this little collection of Mediterranean tales, 
which flavor strongly of the soil and are quite original in 
some of theiraspects. One or two of the eight possess con- 
siderable ‘humor, especially the stories of “The Plain Sis- 
ter” and “At the Oculist’s.” Others show some dramatic 
power, asthe leper-story of “‘ Pappas Narkissos,” “‘ The Priest’s 
Tale” and “Philip Murthas.” The translation is smooth and 
flowing, and the collection is interesting as showing a new 
Renaissance in an out-of-the-way corner of Europe. 
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** The Life of Christ as Represented in Art’”’ 
By Archdeacon Frederick W. Farrar. Macmillan & Co. 


THERE WILL be nobody to deny that the world has forever 
lost, even if it ever possessed, an authentic portrait of Jesus 
Christ. For the sake of piety and of poetry, it is well 
enough to speak of Abgarus, and of * Saint Luke the Paint- 
er,” but in doing so, one pays no heed to sober history. 
Yet the history and the rationale of the portraits of Christ are 
an exceedingly interesting and important subject. A picture 
or an image of Jesus the Christ is a symbol of the loftiest 
ideal of which humanity is capable. Boccacino, a painter of 
Cremona, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, left a 
singular picture of the Savior, which is now in the Dresden 
Gallery. Upon the intricately embroidered hem of the robe 
of-Christ, a modern Arabic scholar has detected this sen- 
tence in Arabic characters :—“ The highest perfection is the 
standpoint of the Deity.” The history of the representations 
of Christ in art may be read as a comment on the develop- 
ment of theology as regards its highest ideal of the Deity. 
Archdeacon Farrar’s book, now under review, will doubtless 
bear this interpretation, and the thought seems to be always 
abiding in his mind, although he observes with justice that 
* Art has a higher function than merely to reflect, either the 
differing temperaments of its gifted sons, or the vicissitudes 
of theological opinion in the ages which they adorned.” Re- 
ligious art has been not only a result but a cause. Dr. Far- 
rar's pages, rich as they are in appreciative description of the 
great portraits of Christ, do not often call our attention to 
the influence these pictures exerted upon contemporary and 
subsequent religious and social life. The history is, however, 
complete in its scope, covering the evolution of the portrait- 
ure of Christ from the catacomb paintings of the Good 
Shepherd, in the earliest century of Christianity, to the jin- 
de-sidcle creations of Messrs. Burne-Jones and Ford Madox 
Brown. 

Particularly careful is the author’s treatment of the rise and 
growth of the idea of the suffering Christ in art. Dr. Farrar 
rightly inclines to the primitive and healthier ideal of the be- 
nign and tranquil Jesus, and remarks:—“ From personal feel- 
ing and theological conviction, I should certainly answer that, 
in the abstract, the holy reserve of the early Christians was 
safer and more wise.” Notwithstanding the deep and tender 
piety that has sometimes been inspired by the contemplation 
of the Passion, it is clear that there is always danger that it 
may stimulate a morbid conception of the nature of Christ’s 
religion. One quality that will especially commend Dr. Far- 
rar’s book to the attention of readers who like the late Mrs. 
Jameson’s works, but find them already a little out of date, 
is the catholicity of the author's taste. His canons of appre- 
ciation are not narrow, and we get a mention of nearly every- 
thing ancient and modern that is worthy of mention. While 
there is no attempt to be scientific or technical, both style and 
method of treatment are popular without being superficial or 
trivial. The author has not hesitated, when he found himself 
at a loss to say something worth while, to lay under contri- 
bution Mr. Ruskin and others who have already said the 
best that is to be said on the subject. The arrangement of 
the book follows mainly the Gospel narrative. Preceding 
this are three preliminary chapters on primitive and Byzantine 
art. It is remarkable that the apocryphal writings and the 
Christian myths and legends have furnished rather more im- 
pulse and suggestion to Christian art than the canonical books 
of the New Testament. The reason is that the writers of the 
canonical Scriptures observed a dignified and reverent re- 
serve. The present influence of the French school of painters 
has not been favorable to the production of noble pictures 
of Jesus. This is lamentable, for whatever may be the muta- 
tions of theological thought and credence, the ideal is death- 
less in noble minds. 

Dr. Farrar’s work irresistibly suggests this reflection, when we 
trace therein the symbolic record of the highest thoughts of 
the men of the days that are past. Also, the misgiving occurs 
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that Mr. Ruskin may be right when he accuses our days of 
moral and mental inferiortiy. A work like this is something 
more than an art-book—is in reality a commentary on the 
development, progress and present condition of typical hu- 
man character. The power of creation and the power of 
the appreciation of this symbol of the highest ideal of human- 
ity are an infallible criterion of character. For the rest, the 
book is an excellent history of a department of art. It is 
profusely illustrated, furnished with abundant references, 
foot-notes and indices, and all other things that such a work 
should have; while it is not, as we have already said, a tech- 


nical treatise. i | tm 
‘ The question as to the fairness of interpreting the pictures 


of Christ as having a purpose or tendency, could not, of 
course, be settled in every case without biographical details 
or an impregnable philosophical theory. That such a pur- 
pose was intended by at least one of the great masters of 
art, is clear from this sonnet of Michael Angelo, translated 
by the late J. A. Symonds :— 


‘* From Thy fair face I learn, O my dear Lord, 
That which no mortal tongue can rightly say; 
The soul imprisoned in her house of clay, 

Holpen by thee, to God hath often soared, 
And though the vulgar, vain, malignant horde, 
Attribute what their grosser wills obey, 
Yet shall this fervent homage that I pay, 
This love, this faith, pure joys for us afford. 
Lo! All the lovely things we find on earth, 
Resemble for the soul that rightly sees, 
The source of bliss divine that gaye us birth, 
Nor have we first-fruits or remembrances 
Of heaven elsewhere. Thus loving loyally 
I rise to God, and make death sweet, by Thee,” 

The moral power of portraiture is no fancy. It has been 
confessed by Schopenhauer, Zinzendorf and many others. 
Goethe in “ Wilhelm Meister” and Pater in his ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean” have furnished us. with disquisitions which 
may profitably be read along with Archdeacon Farrar’s his- 
tory of the ideal of Christ in art. 





Sir Edwin Arnold Again 

Wandering Words. By Sir Edwin Arnold, Longmans, Green & Co 

WITH UNUSUAL MopDESTY, the author of “The Light of 
Asia” has not given to his new book, as one might have sup- 
posed he would, the Homeric appellation of “ winged words.” 
Less like a star, whose orbit is calculable and according to 
known law, and more like a comet, or rather a planet, whose 
course is strange and uncertain, the author’s track leads us 
all around the terrestrial creation, into many regions. of 
geography, and to some that are not known to science, though 
familiar to imagination. 50 
fitted to lie on a Christmas table. It is robed in brilliant red 
and gold, and inwardly the paper, print and illustrations are 
such as suggest ivory palaces and elegant needle-work. To 
make our suggestion still more appropriate, a piece earn 
the middle of the book is entitled “ At an Indian’s Christ- 
mas Time.” Sir Edwin visited Hawaii before republican 
days and admired the Kanaka girls, He has watched the 
stars through the telescope of the Lick Observatory, glided 
up and down the Nile, walked and ridden through the Holy 
Land and seen Indian princes at home. He can tell about 
the tigers and the wild boars that live in the jungles of India; 
but his style notably warms when he comes to talk of the 
land where the day begins. He loves to look into the black 
eyes of musumes, and to dilate upon the fascination of their 
manners and the refinement of the atmosphere which they 
create, He will have it that the Japanese ladies are angelic. 
Like a medizval disputant, he is ready to hold his argument 
against all opponents. Pronouncing himself infallible, as he 
speaks ¢x cathedra, he explains just how and under what 


limitations he is infallible in his judgment that the Japanese. 


lady is perfect. He tells, also, a good deal that is delight- 
fully interesting, even to the old resident, about games and 
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flowers. It is the joy-making and esthetic part of Japanese 
life that charms him most. Coming back to smoky and f 
England, he gives us two or three stories of incidents in 
British life, that entitled “Stronger than Death” being very 
pathetic. The chapter.on Oriental storytellers, planet-like, 
takes us back again under the camphor and camellia trees 
of the distant Orient, and the wandering words cease “ under 
the tents” of the yachts. After coffee, tobacco and chat, 
the pleasures afforded by “life under canvas” pass from the 
view, and at the end of this charming book, we have—the 
inevitable batch of advertisements. When will the publisher 
cease to yoke beauty and utility so uncongenially together? 





The Library Edition of Browning 
With Biographical and Historical Notes, 9 vols, Macmillan & Co, 

THE Lisrary Epition of Browning, published in sixteen 
volumes in 1888-9, is now made complete by a reprint of 
‘‘Asolando” in the same style, with the addition of “ Bio- 
graphical and Historical Notes to the Poems” by Mr. R. 
Barrett Browning, and a general index and an index of first 
lines to the seventeen volumes. The interest of the book to 
readers and students of the poet, who will already have read 
“‘Asolando” in the edition published immediately after the 
author’s death, in 1889, will be in the explanatory notes, 
which fill about 150 pages, or rather more than half the bulk 
ofthe volume. These are doubtless due for the most part 
to Browning himself, though a few are credited to Votes and 
Queries, Dr. Rolfe, Mr. Symonds and others. They settle 
some questions which the critics and commentators have not 
been able to answer; but others which have puzzled them 
are ignored. We are told many things which people who at- 
tempt to read Browning may be supposed to know—who 
Cerberus, Charon, Hecate, Hecuba, Helen and Paris and 
Pan were, and John Hampden, Hannah More, Correggio, 
Rafael, etc.,—but we are left in the dark concerning Pappa- 
coda, Mirtillo, Betringarius and others whom Dr. Berdoe, 
Mr, Cooke and the commentators generally record among 
“unsolved difficulties "in the poems. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to find that some of these apparently hopeless enigmas 
are solved at last, like ‘‘Saponian strength, ” the “ Mantuan 
Albert” and ‘ The Caliph’s Wheelwork Man” in “ Sordello,” 
the “sole joke of Thucydides” (which refers, we are told, to 
“the passage where the story of Cylon is told,” though it 
‘does not contain any joke, only thenarrative style is unusu- 
ally genial”) and the “Vigiliarum” torture in “The Ring 
and the Book,” etc. 

The many bad blunders of Dr. Berdoe in his “ Browning 
Cyclopedia” and Mr, Cooke in his “Guide-Book” are cor- 
rected. Oneof the worst- and most amusing of these was 
Berdoe’s explanation of the passage in “ Aristophanes’s 
Apology ”:— 

‘* What hinders that we treat this tragic theme 
As the Three taught when either woke some woe, — 
How peroemangsr hated, what the pride of Iokasté, why Medeia 
clove 
Nature asunder.”’ 
On the face of it the reference is clearly to tragic poetry, 
and it is explained on the preceding page by the apostrophe, 
‘* Hail, the three ! 
Aischulos, Sophokles, Euripides 
Compete, gain prize or lose prize, godlike still.” 
But ‘our cyclopsdist, with almost incredible fatuity, in- 
forms us that the Three are “the Three Furies”! Again he 
tells us that “the Argeian monster in the ‘Agamemnon’ is 
“the Lernezan monster with seven heads, slain by Hercules,” 
though the context, a close translation of Aischylus, makes 
it clear that the allusion is, as Mr. Browning now explains, to 
“the company of Argives concealed in the wooden horse.” 

In “One Word More,” in the reference to Rafael’s Ma- 
donnas, Mr. Browning states (or the poet did in a letter to 
Dr. Rolfe, quoted in his “ Select Poems of Browning”) that 
“ Her that visits Florence in a vision” alludesto the Madonna 


del Granduca ; but he does not explain the next line, “ Her 
that’s left with lilies in the Louvre’—perhaps because, in 
the letter just mentioned, the poet says :—‘“I think I meant 
La Belle Jardiniére—but am not sure—for the picture in 


the Louvre.” Dr. Rolfe had suggested that this was the 
picture intended, but thought it might possibly be the “Ma- 
donna of Francis I.” (also in the Louvre), in which an angel 
. is scattering flowers over the mother and child. , 

Altogether these notes are an invaluable supplement to 
this standard edition of Browning's Poems. 


_—_—_— — 


Two Books on Football 
1. Football Facts and Figures. By Walter Camp. Harper & Bros. 
2. A Scientific and Practical Treatise on American Football. 
By A. A. Stagg and Henry L. Wilhams, D. Appleton & Co, 

AT THIS SEASON of annually endemic football we have come to 
expect a regular issue of football literature. That muctr of it 
comes from ‘*’neath the elms of dear old Yale”’ is certainly due as 
much to the fact that Mr. Walter Cainp, the acknowledged father 
of the game as now played in America, is the chief in St. Elihu’s 
football councils, as that this University has been more generally 
successful at the game than any other, Mr. Camp’s enthusiasm 
is infectious. He has appealed to our passions many a time in 
stirring histories of hard-fought battles—notwithstanding the 
persistent disapproval of his game by those who deplore its in- 
creasing roughness. 

Mr. Camp, however, is as resourceful as Ulysses. Where en- 
thusiasm and the xAéga dyvépor fail to stir the blood in sudden 
youthful thrill, he appeals to reason and the potent eloquence of 
facts. Under the egis of a committee consisting of Mr. James 
W. Alexander, the President of the University Club; the Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell of the Yale Corporation, Judge Howland, the 
Rev. Endicott Peabody of Croton School, Mr. Robert Bacon of 
the Harvard Board of Overseers, and himself as Chairman, Mr. 
Camp has compiled statistics founded on information furnished 
him in answers to circular letters addressed to all the men who 
have played football in the larger colleges during the last eighteen 
years, as well as to members of the various faculties of colleges 
and the leading preparatory schools, The conclusion reached is an 
apparent refutation of the carper’s arguments, for Mr. Camp 
finds that ‘‘the almost unanimous opinion of those who have 
played the game of football at Harvard, Yale and Princeton during 
the last eighteen years is that it has been of marked benefit to 
them both in the way of general physical development and mental 
discipline.” The head-masters of most of the prominent schools 
concur in this conclusion, and add that the game is a very con- 
siderable aid in the discipline of the school. ‘‘ We find in the 
colleges that the athlete holds his own with his fellows in point 
of scholarship: and that there are in football at least a number of 
instances of remarkably high standing.” The book merits the 
attention of all who are interested in a game that holds a very 
large part in the interests of American youth. ; 

Another football book, carrying the authority of two Yale 
players, has been revised to date. This is a complete exposition 
of the style of play which made Yale teams famous in the arena 
during the seasons of 1887-91, with diagrams illustrative of the in- 
tricate and tactical plays, in the.execution of which enthusiasts in 
the sport claim that football is a game as scientific as war. This 
book is exceedingly technical, and is a manual for the expert rath- 
er than the tyro; but it is lucid, and commends itself in character 
of interest to those who still enjoy an occasional dip into Euclid or 
Mill’s Logic as a mental filip. It must be noted in connection with 

‘ the book that among Yale men the authors have had many severe 
criticisms, it being alleged that they have revealed the Yale game 
in certain points in such a way as to merit the treatment recently 
awarded to Capt. Dreyfus in Paris, and for the same reason. 

_.. The two books noticed above were reviewed before the Yale- 

. Harvard game of Nov, 24 silenced the apologists for football as it 

_is played in America to-day, ‘- 





. ‘‘Czar and Sultan ” 
The Adventures of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
By Archibald Forbes. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


IT IS FORTUNATELY not often that two. such powers are pitted 


re ari each other in deadly combat as Russia and Turkey in 1877- 


78; Slav and Turanian, each outwardly hardly touched by the’ 


- influence of semi-civilization, while the quick beneath pulsates with 
the throb of. ancestral hatreds. Cossack and Bashi-Bazouk are as 
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close together as Schiaparella's lines on the planet Mars: one calls 
himself a Christian, the other a Mahometan, and. that is about the 
only essential difference. THe barbarities of the Balkan campaign 
were monopolized by neither, The ancient mountains of Rhodope, 
the mighty struggles of Plevna and the Schipka Pass, the gates of 
Adrianople, the plains of Bulgaria were reddened by streams of 
blood not distinguishable as Russian or Turk: the hideous recital 
is a symphony made up of all human discords. It is now chiefly 
memorable, perhaps, because of the part taken in it by the brilliant 
war-correspondents, MacGahan, Millet, Villiers and Forbes, whose 
dashing adventures in search of news filled columns of the Heradd, 
Daily News, London //lustrated and other journals of the time. 
One of these Balkan correspondents, Archibald Forbes, has con- 
ceived the happy idea of telling the tale of the war in language 
suited to the taste of boys. He makes the basis of the book the 
racy letters of Villiers, MacGahan and Millet (two of them Am- 
ericans), supplemented by his own memories and correspondence, 
Capt. Greene’s and Baker Pasha’s books on the war, and Dant- 
chenko’s vivid reminiscences of General Skobeleff. The volume 
bristles with stir and adventure, hair-breadth ‘scapes and wild 
escapades; and the dramatic forms. of Ignatieff and Todleben, 
Skobeleff and Gourko tower up on the Russian side in striking 
contrast with the fezzed and hairy visages of Suleiman and Osman 
Pasha on the Turkish. Constantinople was the jewel that glittered 
in the eye of Alexander II. as he glanced down the Dardanelles, 
but it glittered as a vain bauble. Seas of blood and mountains of 
carnage were traversed to attain—naught; two years later, when 
the reviewer crossed Bulgaria, the country still quaked with rever- 
berations of the conflict, and the fields were a trifle greener for the 
bone-phosphates and blood poured over them. Apart from this 
weird greenery what has been gained? Mr. Forbes brings up the 
struggle in graphic form, though his narrative is a little too full of 
technicalities and military terms to be readily understood by the 
class of readers whom he addresses. His enthusiastic admiration 
for the noble-hearted, ill-fated MacGahan (who died of typhus at 
Constantinople) is one of the touching features of the book, which 
abounds also in living pen-pictures of the leaders on both sides, and 
of the camp-life of both Russian and Turk, 





‘¢ The Fur Seal’s Tooth ”’ 

ONE OF THE BEST stories for boys that have come to us this 
season is Kirk Monroe’s ‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” It is an ex- 
ceedingly conscientious piece of work, and an interesting statement 
of the sealing questions in Bering Sea that have lately been settled 
by international arbitration. The hero of the tale is a New Lon- 
don boy, whose father, a mining expert stationed in Sitka, Alaska, 
sends for him to spend the summer there. Full of enthusiasm for 
the long journey and the splendid sights at the end, Phil Ryder 
eagerly takes his school examinations in advance of his class, and 
starts on his long trip. Naturally a straightforward, impulsive, 
warm-hearted boy, thinking evil of none and trusting implicitly in 
the honesty of others as in his own, he is, nevertheless, a scatter- 
brained lad whose careless ‘improvidence gets him into many 
scrapes, and in the end gives his father no end of trouble and 
anxiety. As the result of these qualities he finds himself in Vic- 
toria, B. C., without money and under arrest, This |atter cir- 
cumstance makes him miss the steamer to Sitka; he meets by 
chance an Alaskan boy who had been a pupil at the New London 
school, and signs on a seal-fishing craft, with the hope of working 
his passage to that city. From this moment Phil's adventures be- 
gin, and with them the descriptions of all those mysteries belong- 
ing to lawful and unlawful pelagic fishing. A good map of Alaska, 
Bering Sea, the Aleutian and Pribiloff Islands, accompanies the 
book. From this boys will be able to get a clear and satisfactory 
idea of the journey of the two lads in their contraband expedition, 
for Mr. Monroe has given spice to his narrative by making the 
boys victims of a ruffian of a captain, who had no idea of going 
near Sitka, and employed Phil, who was a good shot, to shoot the 
seals as they were on their way to the breeding islands. Nothing 
could be more entertaining or instructive than the adventures of 
these boys. The sober and accurate information in this book, 
taken in conjunction with Rudyard Kipling’s imaginative record of 
the White Seal’s life in ‘‘ The Jungle Book,” will give the present 
generation of young readers a pretty comprehensive idea of the 
difficulties of a fur-seal’s existence. (Harper & Bros.) 





THE Yale students have invited the Rev. James Stalker of 
Glasgow to give a second series of lectures of the kind he delivered 
at the University some years ago. 
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Other Books for the Young 

‘‘ THE CENTURY Book for Young Americans ’’ has been writ- 
ten by that veteran of the pen, Elbridge S. Brooks. The idea has 
been to tell, in the form of an interesting story, all about our coun- 
try and Government, and to do it in compact form. The fine, 
large page covered with good print in generous-sized type, is en- 
riched with scores of illustrations, drawn and engraved by our best 
artists. The plan of the author is to take a party of bright boys 
and girls who know how to use their eyes and ears to the City of 
Washington. A well-informed and kind-hearted uncle escorts 
them into the various public buildings and Government offices, and, 
with just the kind of talk that boys and girls like, the story is told 
conversationally. From the Pilgrim Fathers, who here figure in 
coal-scuttles and coffee-bags, or, as they used to be called, morion 
and gallygaskins, to the Australian ballot and the Chicago Masonic 
Temple, the book is fascinating on every page. Here are portraits 
of famous men in political, literary and scientific life, pictures of 
noble edifices, famous ships, landscapes, ceremonies and events. 
The author has not forgotten to tell about how the machinery of 
Government is run, from the ward caucus up to the President's 
signature or veto, (The Century Co.) OLIVER OPTIC still 
lives, and doubtless the boys rejoice. In the third volume of the 
All-Over-The-World Library, entitled ‘‘ Up and Down the Nile,” 
he tells the story of some boy excursionists who on a Dahabeah, or 
river steamer, enjoy sky, land and water on the ‘‘ Father of Egypt.” 
He takes occasion to re-tell the old stories of sacred and secular 
history and to explain the meaning of the great monuments hoary 
with centuries, the medieval moslem architecture and the wonder- 
ful relics of the Boulak museum, as well as of the excavated 
trophies which the men of the Exploration Fund have dug out. 
The story is wholly conversational. Things modern and amusing 
are liberally noticed, whether Khedives, fellahs, donkeys or folks 
spry or clumsy, so that the boys and the young lady contrive to 
get a good deal of fun out of their travels. The story is really a 
series of lectures turned into animated conversation, and is a de- 
lightfully sugar-coated method of presenting things ancient and 
modern to American boys and girls. (Lee & Shepard.) 








IN ‘*OLIVIA”’ Mrs, Molesworth tells the story of a young Eng- 
lish girl, the daughter of a clergyman, sweet and winning as possi- 
ble in herself, a girl whose life should be as smooth as a mill-pond. 
She goes on a visit to her aunt, and finds her young cousin a very 
disagreeable person, so she decides that she will endeavor to bring 
her to her senses by playing a trick upon her that, if it should be 
successful, would humiliate the young woman very much. The 
scheme works pretty well, too well, in fact. Olivia is very much 
ashamed of her share in it, and appeals to her father to help her out 
of her trouble. There is a man in the case that Olivia begins by 
disliking and ends by loving. It is a story for girls, not exactly for 
children, so it misses some of the charm Mrs. Molesworth’s stories 
for children nearly always have, and at the same time it isn’t strong 
enough to appeal to older persons. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
‘*My New Home,” also by Mrs. Molesworth, is a story- for 
children, and is very sweet and attractive, indeed. A little child 
lives in the country with her grandmother, and the two are very 
happy together. Finally necessity compels them to go up to Lon- 
don to live with a distant relative, The child is so homesick that 
at last she runs away in search of the old home she loved so much. 
When she is found and her cousin realizes that he has not been as 
kind as he should have been, he turns over a new leaf and devotes 
himself from that moment to making the children around him 
happy. (Macmillan & Co.) 3 








‘‘THE Mystery of Abel Forefinger,” by William Drys- 
dale, is a story for boys, that, unless we are mistaken, appeared 
month by monthin Harper's Young People. \t is a capital story 
of the voyage of two boys with the father of one of them, through 
Southern seas, The programme was that the lads should stop a 
week at each important port and, while seeing as much of the 
country as possible, should make inquiries as te the whereabouts 
of Abel Forefinger. Their search was stimulated by the promise 
of a reward of $500 for each, if they should discover the mulatto. 
To this end they visited Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, St.Kitts, Martinique, St. Lucia and Robinson Crusoe’s 
land. They finally landed high and dry in Trinidad, the home. of 
one of the lads, with Mr. Forefinger in tow. They had the adven- 
tures that belong to Southern climes and seas, such as danger 
from water-spouts, sharks, hurricanes and yellow fever, and they 
gathered the information about sugar plantations and tropical produc- 
tion that can be gathered for the asking. As is the wont with boys in 
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books, they came out unscathed from the one as they were enriched . 
by the other. To the reader’s relief it transpires that Mr. Forefinger 
was not wanted to serve out a term, but to divulge an important 
invention for the manufacture of banana flour, The book is briefly 
and pleasantly written and illustrated by agreeable pictures. (Har- 
per & Bros.) ‘*ROSE, SHAMROCK AND THISTLE,” by Rosa 
Mackense Kettle, the author of a number of other Border stories 
is a tale, as its title implies, of English, Irish and Scotch traits, 
The scenes are laid chiefly in two Border towers in what had once 
been the Debatable Land between the two countries. A constant 
feud, varying in intensity and bitterness, had existed in olden times 
between these two strongholds of prejudice, a trace of which lasted 
to the present time. To the Scotch tower came a little tender- 
hearted Irish girl. She brought peace and love wherever she 
went and nourished neighbourly feeling between the two families, 
so that in the end two marriages occurred which showed that the 
Rose, Shamrock and Thistle can all bloom without injury in the 
same garden and thrive in the same soil—a state of affairs which, 
however impossible, horticulturally, is to that degree a spiritual 
triumph. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








‘*WILD Beasts,” by J. Hampden Porter, contains studies of 
the habits and characters of the elephant, tiger, lion, leopard, 
panther, jaguar, wolf, puma and grizzly bear, with half-tone pic- 
tures of each taken from life. Mr, Porter has had some dealings 
at first hand with his beasts and has read many books about them. 
The elephant, he says, is in reality a stupid animal, and the lion's 
character for bravery is a conventional one; on the other hand, 
the tiger’s character does not deserve the whitewashing it has re- 
ceived at the hands of recent writers. He is not in the least afraid 
of a man; on the contrary, he thinks him legitimate game. The 
book is a mine of anecdotes about beasts, most of which will be 
new to young readers, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——‘‘ TOIN- 
ETTE’S PHILIP” is a tale of old New Orleans, by Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, whose story of ‘‘ Lady Jane” is favorably known to 
many young people. It is printed in large, clear type, and is il- 
lustrated with many clever pen-and-ink drawings by Mr. Birch, 
It has a pretty cover with a rising moon in silver, vines in gold 
and title in red on a ground of olive. (The Century Co.) 
‘*Datsy,” by Marshall Saunders, is an attractive story for little 
girls. There are some engaging pen-and-ink illustrations, and 
the purple and gold cover is decidedly effective. It is put 
up in a paper box. (American Baptist Publication Society.) 
‘*MARIE,” by Laura E, Richards, is a tale of a little French 
girl whom a band of wandering musicians take with them through 
New England, fiddling and begging. It is very neatly printed, 
and has a pretty binding of white and grey, with fleurs-de-lis and 
a fiddle in brown, (Estes & Lauriat.) 











‘* WEE Lucy,” by Sophie May, contains a record of the doings 
and sayings of Little Prudy’s children, and will be welcome, there- 
fore, to the numberless young ones who have learned to love Little 
Prudy and Dotty Dimple. Miss May’s happy gift of story-telling 
is fully displayed in this new-book, which is illustrated, of course, 
and attractively bound in blue and silver. (Lee & Shepard,)—-— 
IN ‘‘ ASIATI@ BREEZES” Oliver Optic continues the narrative of 
the adventures of the youthful millionaire, Louis Belgrave, and his 
companions, They leave Alexandria in the ‘‘ Guardian Mother ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Maud "the large and small yacht used by the party 
for their trip around the world, and meet with mishaps, dangers 
and enemies in the Mediterranean, only to come out triumphant, of 
course, with the prospect of more perils and escapes in a future 
volume. Mr, Optic imparts a great deal of useful information by 
the way. (Lee & Shepard.) MARTHA WILSON is a girl just 
in the age when false pride and the vulgarity attending it manifest 
themselves most strongly. It must be confessed, moreover, that 
her parents, excellent people though they be, are too indulgent, as 
American parents are apt to be, and listen meekly to observations 
from their children that would seem to call for the old-fashioned, 
but now tabooed, methods of correction. However, Mrs. M. E. 
Bradley tells us how ‘‘ Martha’s Mistakes ”’ finally led her to see 
the true way and to become a help to her gentle mother, the pride 
of her father, and the confidential friend of her terrible little 
brother, Tommy. (Hunt & Eaton.) 








M. JULES VERNE's ‘‘Special Correspondent; or, The Adven- 
tures of Claudius Bombarnac” takes the reader from Tiflis to Pe- 
kin by the trans-Siberian railroad and by caravan, Among Claud- 
ius’s travelling companions are an American, an Englishman, a 
Russian officer, a Roumanian girl, and representatives of the Tsar’s 
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numerous Oriental subjects. The romance of the story is fur- 
nished by a box of merchandise whose true contents Claudius dis- 
covers by accident. The French writer knows how to entertain 
his readers, and does so again in this story, which is illustrated. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.)——-ANOTHER TALE from the same pen is 
‘*The Castle of the Carpathians,’’ which deals with the mysterious 
occupants of an old ruin in the heart of the Transsylvanian moun- 
tains, The tragedy in which it ends was caused by the love two 
noblemen bore tothe same great singer. (Merriam Co.)——A 
VOLUME OF “‘Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure,"” by Skipp 
Borlase, takes the young reader into the heart of the Australian 
bush, the Indian forest and the Australasian archipelago. Times of 
deadly peril and deeds of daring follow closely upon each other in 
these exciting pages. (Frederick Warne & Co,)——-THE PAPERS 
on Holland contributed by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge to S¢, Nicholas 
some years ago, have been elaborated until they fill fully one-half 
of ‘The Land of Pluck.” The remainder of this entertaining 
volume is made up of short stories, which it is unnecessary to 
praise. The illustrations form an attractive feature of the book, 
(Century Co.) 





‘‘THE RAID from Beausejour,” by C. G. D. Roberts, is a bit 
of Acadian history of the period immortalized in Evangeliné. The 
volume contains, also, a second story of Acadian life, ‘‘ How the 
Carter Boys Lifted the Mortgage.”” (Hunt & Eaton.)——-‘‘ THE 
Cook and the Captive,”’ by Charlotte M. Yonge, is a story of life 
in France in the sixth century, when Christianity had been for- 
mally adopted by many, but before its humanizing influence had 
begun to soften the manners of the barbarian Franks. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) ———‘‘ GR1zZLY’s LITTLE PARD,” by Elizabeth Max- 
well Comfort, is a story of Western mining life from a sentimental- 
st’s point of view. Ai little girl is brought up among a lot of 
rough men, whose hearts and manners melt under the softening 
influence of her gentle nature and helpless innocence. One man, 
especially, Grizzly, the roughest of the lot, divides with her and 
her family all his diggings, makes her his Little Pard and lives and 
breathes and has his whole existence in her small life. Truly a 
little child shall lead us, but the wonder is not at the road she takes, 
but at the distance her small strength can take her on a rough and 
burning path. However, the story is pretty and quaint. and tells 
of types and scenes that have actual life in Mrs. Comfort’s sympa- 
thetic imagination, even though they could not stand the snows of 
a Colorado winter. (Thomas Whittaker.)——‘‘ THE LITTLE 
Lapy of Lavender," by Theodora C. Elmslie, isa story of another 
one of those faultless children that lead the whole world captive 
—by the nose, we were about to say. This time the heroine is a 
little English maiden, and she rédeems a whole parish from blight, 
saves a poacher from prison, reunites her father and mother in do- 
mestic blessedness, improves the condition of one ‘‘ London poor” 
one, and softens the heart of a stiff-necked ogre of a country 
squire, who was about to die of disagreeableness and selfish soli- 
tude on his fine estate. Verily, the responsibilities of these little 
hothouse-souled heroines are heavy, and their overworked childish 
sensibilities sad to see. (Am. Sunday-School Union.) 





A sToRY written chiefly for grown-ups, containing a good deal 
of good commonsense and fluent narration combined with a most 
amazing narrowness of mind and belief, is called ‘‘ How John and 
I Brought Up the Child,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell. Adorned 
with all the technique of religion, if we might so name a marvel- 
lous capacity for quoting Scripture at every turn, the story is an 
astounding illustration of a household where ‘‘ Faith was the ‘ one 
little ewe lamb that grew up with our children.’ It was fed, nour- 
ished, maintained, lovingly watched and cared for. No wolf of 
doubt was permitted to prowl around our home in the sheep’s 
clothing of popular literature. No ‘vain babblings of doubtful 
conversation, nor ‘oppositions of science falsely so called’ whis- 

into the ear of innocence. No book which had not been 
sprinkled with the blood, no companion among the ‘children in 
whom #s no faith’ tempted the child's faith to falter.” (American 
Sunday-School Union,)——INTENSE in bitterness, and so violent 
in destruction, that it would apparently be the last book in the 
world to put into the hands of a boy, is ‘‘ The Iron Pirate,” by 
Max Pemberton. A man whose life has been ruined by suffering 
and treachery and who had come into riches too late to benefit 
those whom he loved, used that wealth to build for himself an 
iron-clad with which to wreak his vengeance on the world at large, 


and in particular on the person whose treachery had maddened him. 


to. fury. He mans his vessel with a crew, every one of whom 
has his hand against the whole world, With this material he 
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Starts out on his wild career, and legitimate vengeance soon gives 
way to murder and rapine, indulged in merely for destruction’s 
sake, The vessel sweeps the high seas, and until the end, which, 
fortunately for the reader's peace of mind, comes in good time, 
gore runs dripping from every page and one sees blood on the 
moon. Through all this slaughter one boy, the hero, carries a 
charmed life until the story serves to turn Tennyson’s famous 
couplet into reading :— 
‘* So careless of the type he seems, 
So careful of the single life.” 
(Cassell Pub, Co.) 





OTHER BOOKS for the young are ‘‘A Family Dilemma,” by 
Lucy C, Lillie, a story that concerns itself with the legal complica- 
tions and bitter heart-burnings arising from an unsigned will and 
the unexpected discovery of a long-sought heir—complications that 
finally straighten themselves out satisfactorily. (Porter & Coates.) 
——‘‘LITTLe Miss FAITH” is a poor city child, which, with 
much display of feeling and religious fervor, is taken into the 
country for a week’s outing to please an emotional little invalid of 
her own age, who at once calls her sister and insists on having her 
live with her, The story is by Miss Le Baron. (Lee & Shep- 
ard.)———‘‘ EUNICE; or, As Ye Would,” by Clara Elizabeth 
Ward, is a story of the waywardness of human passion, the tempt- 
ations of a great city, the depth of misery to which crime brings the 
unrepentant sinner, the capacity for forgiveness in erring human 
nature, and the regeneration of the fallen, one that will be sure to 
suit those who take their fiction straight. (American Baptist Pub. 
Society. ) ‘* BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER,” by Oliver Optic, is 
the beginning of. a new set in the Blue and Grey Series, and de- 
scribes the preliminary hostilities that heralded the Civil War. The 
scenes of ‘‘ Brother Against Brother ” are laid in one of the country 
districts of Kentucky, when that State was going through the 
throes of interior dissension over its attachment to the Union or 
Secession side. Two Northern men, brothers, had lately come into 
plantation property in Kentucky, and it is the division of their 
family life and affection that adds bitterness to the national struggle. 
Already, in this initial volume, blood has begun to flow, a state of 
affairs that will increase up to the end of the Series. We must 
say, however, that Mr. Adams has shown a very injudicial spirit in 
his equipment of the two brothers, a spirit that will destroy the 
pleasure of the narrative to the fair-minded boy. The brother who 
adheres to the North is temperate, courteous, dignified and a gen- 
tleman, and his sons not only possess all these qualities, but have 
monopolized all the courage and are fast appropriating all the glory 
of the other branch of the family as well. The other brother, he of 
Confederate tendencies, is an intemperate, ignorant, scurvy lot, who 
allies himself with ruffians and is well represented by sons, who are 
bullies and cowards. If Mr. Adams makes the rival characters in 
his reader's attention of such stuff, and the success of the Southern 
cause depending upon such support, why take the bother of writ- 
ing about them at all? (Lee & Shepard.) 








Poetry and Verse 

‘*‘SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA,” by Bliss Carman and Richard 
Hovey, bears little resemblance to the regulation volume of mis- 
cellaneous verse with which reviewers become so familiar. Instead 
of mock enthusiasms and wire-drawn sentiment we have the gayest 
and frankest expression of the joy of life, the careless cheer that 
goes with light hearts, light purses and liberty. The authors 
might have chosen for their motto the words of the Preacher, 
‘* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart!” 
In these rollicking, ringing rhymes there is scarcely more of ‘ sig- 
nificance” or ‘‘tendency,” in the modern critical sense of the 
words, than in the crow of a cock on a fine spring morning. The 
authors have indulged to the full the primitive, pagan, half-savage 
instincts of boyhood, of a reckless boyhood that knows not rheuma- 
tism and delights in tales of outlaws and buccaneers. Poems like 
‘* Joys of the Road,” ‘‘A Spring Song,” ‘‘The Farm,” ‘A Hill 
Song,” ‘‘ The Kavanagh” and ‘‘ A Captain of the Press-Gang,” 
with their fire and animation, their daring rhymes, apt and glowing 
phrases, and bounding, dancing rhythms, might quicker the pulse 
of crabbed age itself. But in ‘‘ Launa Dee” one hears the note 


of pessimism, the ‘‘ vanitas vanitatum ” of the inevitable mood of 
reaction that comes to ‘*Dickon and Bliss” as well as to Faust 
and Hamlet, perplexing their souls with destiny’s unanswerable 
riddles. Youth and animal spirits, however, speedily regain the 
day, and in ‘‘The Mendicants” the merry strain is renewed. 
There are touches in the book that remind ont of George Bor- 
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row’s friend Petulengro and his love of wild Mother Nature in all 
her moods—readers of ‘‘ Lavengro’’ will remember the colloquy 
between him and Borrow to which we refer. We shall probably 
not err in ascribing these traits to Mr. Carman, of whose beautiful 
volume, ‘‘ Low Tide at Grand Pré,”” a new and enlarged edition 
has been issued by Stone & Kimball, Messrs. Copeland and Day 
are the publishers of ‘‘ Songs from Vagabondia.” 





WE ARE DISAPPOINTED in Miss Caroline Hazard's volume, 
‘‘Narragansett Ballads, with Songs and Lyrics.” The ballads, 
which are founded on incidents of colonial and revolutionary times, 
are more interesting in subject than in treatment. The ultra- 
simplicity, not to say crudeness, of these rhyming tales can only be 
excused on the supposition that they are intended for children’s 
reading. Miss Hazard’s rhymes are of the old-fashioned expletive 
kind, neither help nor hurt, like chips in porridge. Of her ‘‘ Songs 
and Lyrics” there are few that invite a second reading. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.)——-A DELIGHFUL BOOK for children is ‘* When 
Life is Young,” by Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge. Many of the poems 
here collected have already appeared in S¢. Nicholas, with or with- 
out the author’s well-known initials. Children and child-lovers 
will recognize many old favorites, full of quaint fancy or gentle fun, 
and making for goodness in a quiet, maternal way. The original 
pictures are reproduced, and capital pictures they are. (The Cen- 
tury Co,) THE ‘‘ VIGNETTE” EDITION of Bryant contains 
an introduction by R. H. Stoddard, and is clearly printed and 
neatly bound, The illustrations, by H. C. Edwards, are of vari- 
ous degrees of merit. The ‘‘fiery horseman’’ opposite page 101 
might almost be taken for Don Quixote astride of Rosinante, It 
is absurd to represent Bryant as an octogenarian in the illustrations 
to poems of his early middle life. (Fred’k A, Stokes Co.) AN 
ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOK is ‘‘Old English Songs From Vari- 
ous Sources,” with illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson, ‘‘ The lyre here,”’ says Mr.. Dobson, 
‘tis the lyre of Gay, of Swift, of Fielding—of that supreme ‘inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown,’ the imperishable ‘ Anon’; the pencil is one 
already exercised successfully in ‘Cranford,’ and ‘Our Village,’ 
and Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar.’”” The pictures are full of character; 
those to ‘‘ Sir Dilberry Diddle” and ‘‘ A Journey to Exeter” are 
particularly good. A phrase in the latter piece, however, -has mis- 
led the artist, who has transformed the ‘‘dowlas smocks” bor- 
rowed from the chambermaid into smock-frocks, thus missing the 
point of the joke. Mr. Dobson’s introduction is written in the 
genial, discursive vein with which his admirers are familiar. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 











MR. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’sS new volume (‘‘ Armazindy ”’ 
is the name of it) shows the same mixture of gold and alloy as this 
gifted but uncritical writer usually offers us. The poems in dialect 
are true to nature, and touched with delightful humor and tender- 
ness. But they often contain long passages of pure prose, thinly 
disguised by various typographical devices that do not affect the 
substance of the narrative. In other poems one observes a similar 
inequality. One passes from fine, moving pieces like ‘‘ This Dear, 
Child-Hearted Woman,” ‘‘ Songs Tuneless,” or the lovely ‘* Slum- 
ber Song” to the merest trivialities, the very froth and chaff of lit- 
erature. Mr. Riley seems content—more’s the pity—to lay the 
flattering unction of popularity to his conscience as an artist. The 
latter portion of his book, entitled ‘‘ Make-Believe and Child-Play,” 
includes a few imitations—or shall we say travesties ?—of Dickens, 
Tennyson, Poe and others, together with a number of nursery 
songs, some of which are capital. The ‘‘Idyl of the King” has 
many picturesque bits, but the story itself is naught. The index 
omits mention of two of the best pieces. (Indianapolis : Bowen- 
Merrill Co.)\-No ONE CAN CENSURE ‘‘A Book of Song,” of 
which Mr. Julian Sturgis is the author, on the ground of inequality. 
Few volumes of verse from a single pen maintain so high a stand- 
ard of excellence throughout. One can easily imagine that, as Mr. 
Sturgis confesses, he has made songs all his life at happy moments 
when the mood was his. It is.true that one traces in his verse the 
influence of Tennyson, of Heine, and the English lyrists of the 
seventeenth century. But he is no slavish copyist; he has a pure, 
natural joy in singing, and his verses are ‘‘ sweetly conceived, 
musical and graceful,” to borrow a phrase from Frederic Harrison. 
Whether or not they are meant for those readers ‘‘to whom read- 
ing is something more than a refined idleness ” is a point on which 
that redoubtable champion of the classics would probably find a 
word or two to say. But Mr. Harrison would charge angels with 
folly, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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‘‘SONGS FROM DREAMLAND,” by May Kendall, cannot be called 
a happily named book. To be sure, it contains a few poems of a 
dreamy, fanciful nature, but they form a small proportion of the 
whole. Types of character, incidents of real life, contrasts of the 
actual with the ideal, and occasional incursions into the sphere of 
theological speculation— these are the things that interest the author 
most. Miss Kendall has a talent for satire, a sense of humor, and 
the pen of a too-ready writer, Like most female poets, she is fond 
of a moral, express or implied; but she has read her Browning to 
some purpose, and her moral is seldom a conventional one. She 
is too careless of form, however, and she sometimes drops into the 
commonplace, ‘‘In the Toy Shop,” which describes the reciprocal 
envy of a girl and a doll, is one of the neatest things in the book. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.)——Mnr. O. C, STEVENS, the author of 
‘* A Song of Companies, and Other Poems,” is capable of high 
and sustained flights of eloquence, and his work shows power of a 
kind that is not common, His verse is largely reflective and philo- 
sophical, with a vaguely pantheistic tendency. There are many 
lovely and expressive lines in his book, and the poem ‘‘ Insane”’ is 
very striking. But on the whole his verse lacks finish. Mr. 
Stevens is too fond of personifications, metaphors and tropes, and 
he runs the risk of losing his thought in the jungle of his imagery. 
He has not learned the lesson that art is long. (Holyoke, Mass. : 
H, C. Cady Publishing Co.)——‘:SwreT ALyssuM,” by Mar- 
garet A, Logan, is an unpretending little volume of verse, chiefly 
of the domestic and religious kind that women love.. The poetic 
impulse is there, no doubt, (Buffalo: Charles W. Moulton.) 





New Books and New Editions 

Mr. HENRY CRAIK’S ‘‘ Life of Jonathan Swift,’’ generally rec- 
ognized by the critics as the best biography of the man, appears 
in a second edition, as two volumes of the tasteful Eversley 
Series. Few changes have been made in the text, the author having 
found little occasion to alter his opinion concerning Swift's life, or his 
conception of his character and work, during the eleven years that 
have elapsed since the first edition appeared. The book was the 
fruit of many years’ study of the subject, and, though Mr. Craik 
has devoted a large part of his leisure in these recent years to fur- 
ther investigations into Swift's life, and to editing selections from 
his writings, he decides that he has little to do in the revision of 
this biography, except to make a few slight corrections. Two 
portraits of Swift, at different periods of his life, are prefixed to the 
volumes. (Macmillan & Co,)——A TWO-VOLUME edition of Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Hypatia "is brought out in the style of the illustrated edition of 
‘*Ben Hur,” the artist, Mr. William M, Johnson, supplying num- 
erous small vignettes, some of which are printed in the text, some 
in the margins. He has drawn largely upon antiquities of the 
period, pagan, Hebrew and Christian, and scatters tripods, stat- 
ues, vases, helmets, painted plaques, weapons, amphore, carved 
coffers, obelisks and sphinxes with a liberal hand. Of illustration 
proper there is also a goodly share, Here are pictured the monks in 
the hermitage and Hypatia in her upper-story room, which the art- 
ist has decorated in the Egyptian style, not in the ‘‘ purest Greek,” 
as Kingsley describes it; here are, also, Prince Wolf and his heroes ; 
the Roman soldiers, Miriam, Raphezl, Cyril, Philammon by the riv- 
er-side, and Amal in Pelagia’s bower. Here are, further, cocka- 
toos, butterflies, cornstalks, poppies and the cuckoos of Nephelo- 
coccygia. The squire-bishop, Synesius, writes at his desk, 
Heraclius’s ships make haste home to Africa, Pelagia dances and 
Augustine preaches, The cover is green silk, with an Egyptian 
(Harper & Bros), 





‘*PORTRAITS IN PLASTER " is a large and handsomely got-up 
volume, filled with half-tone illustrations of the collection of 
life- and death-masks made by Mr. Laurence Hutton, On 
glancing through it, one observes how much like savages 
most men look in death. Among the striking exceptions are 
the Kesselstadt mask of Shakespeare, the masks of Edmund Kean, 
Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Mirabeau and Haydon the 
painter. Mr. Hutton writes an interesting introduction and a notice 
critical and craniological to each engraving. It is a curious and in- 
structive volume, (Harper & Bros.) THE HANDY VOLUME 
Edition of ‘*Tartarin on, the Alps”’ is a pretty little book in dark 
red cloth, iljustrated with numerous pen-and-ink vignettes and a 
photogravure portrait of Daudet. The translation has been revised, 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co,)——THE THIRD VOLUME of *‘ The Book- 
Lovers’ Almanac” contains, among others, articles on ‘‘The Extra 
Illustration of Books,” by W. L. Andrews; ‘‘ A Book from the 
Library of St. Helena,” by a French Bibliophile; ‘*The Decline 
of Wood-Engraving,”” by W. J. Linton; ‘'A Poet's Publisher,” 
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by Beverly Chew, President of the Grolier Club; ‘‘ How to Bind 
Our Books,’’ by Wm. Matthews; ‘‘ Balzac’s Bitter Experience as 
a Publisher’; and a new poem by Eugene Field. There are, 
further, prognostications gathered from the writings and sayings 
of eminent men and women during the past year, among whom are 
Herbert Spencer, Frangois Coppée, Edmund Gosse, Walter Besant 
and Octave Uzanne, and illustrations by an American artist, Mr. 
Jules Turcas. (Duprat & Co.) 





Mr. ROBERT STEELE, having unwarily undertaken “to write a 
fairy-tale, and having found that all good fairy-tales have been re- 
cently re-told, has settled the matter by turning into modern Eng- 
lish prose the medizval romance of ‘‘ The Story of Alexander,”’ in 
which there certainly occur as many wonderful events as the entire 
history of Fairyland could furnish. He has departed from old 
custom in restoring some facts and omitting a few inventions, but 
he warns his readers not to confuse the historical Alexander with 
the Alexander of romance. In an appendix he gives an interesting 
account of the progress of the story, beginning with the psetdo- 
Callisthenes, and including some notice of the partly independent 
Persian, Arabic and other legends, That which had the best for- 
tune in the Middle Ages, he believes to have been of Grzco- 
Egyptian origin. The book is handsomely made up, with good 
paper, not hot-pressed, nor calendered, nor loaded with pipe-clay, 
and the illustrations by Mr. Fred Mason, in the style of the early 
German and Italian woodcuts, are printed without a fault, It will 


probably find many readers, both young and old. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 





Fiction 

A PHYSICIAN living in the suburbs of New York suspects that 
a certain man, whose wife he has been called in to see, is killing 
her gradually by*hypnotic suggestion, His suspicions are con- 
firmed when he learns that the wife’s life is insured for her hus- 
band’s benefit. He confides this story to a young woman he 
knows, and asks her if she would undertake the office of nurse in 
this house, so as to’ prevent the execution of the husband’s designs, 
if possible, She is very reluctant to do so, but finally consents. 
The scene is at this point transferred to South America, and the 
struggle for the life of the patient goes on. The man discovers 
that the nurse stands between him and his victim, and he deter- 
mines that she shall kill her herself and be hung for the crime. He 
brings his hypnotic powers to bear on the girl, but finds it a dif- 
ficult undertaking, as, even when she is drugged; she resists his 
influence, At last the wife dies of strychnine poisoning, and the nurse 
is convicted of having administered it on the strength of her own 
testimony. The solution of the trouble, developed by the trial, 
goes a long way to redeem a story which, on account of its clumsy 
construction, would otherwise be very dull, It is called ‘* The 


Queen of Ecuador,” and is by R. M. Manley. (H. W. Hage- 
mann Pub. Co.) 





NoT LONG AGO Mr. Andrew Lang placed ‘‘ Micah: Clarke’’ 
at the head of a list of books of the decade which bid for immor- 
tality. We have a profound respect for Mr. Lang’s critical proph- 
ecies, especially when, as here, they jump with our own affec- 
tions. Dr. Doyle’s story of Monmouth’s rebellion and the last 
flaming of militant Puritanism in England has been so long a favorite 
with us, that we are ready to welcome a new edition with almost 
classic honors. That the book is popular, a recent edition by the 
English publishers testifies in recording nine editions in the three- 
volume form, In America the pirates made it their own at once, 
and scarce a railway book-stall is without it, in yellow or blue. But 
the time was ripe for a reputable house to give us an American 
edition fit for the library shelves, and this has now been done. In 
brave attire now does Captain Micah tell the tale of his jeunesse 
ourageuse to his grandchildren, and, having renewed our joyous 
acquaintance with Colonel Saxon, Reuben, Lockaby, Sir Gervas 
Jerome and the fair Ruth Tunewell—a sweet maiden for all that 
her historian now repudiates her-—we place the book on the shelf 
honoris causa beside the Waverley Novels, and sigh to think of 
how few such come to a reviewer's hand. (Harper & Bros.)— 
‘* AFTER the Manner of Men” is a novel by Robert Appleton, who 
proclaints himself the author of four previous books. It treats of 
love and socialism, of Ireland and conspiracy. If the conspirators 
were as dull: as their history, we do not wonder that they were 
caught. The book is published in a blue cloth cover and has 406 
pages, with a portrait of the author and a dedication in verse. 
Charity compels us to state this much: it is the best that can be 
said about the book. (Franklin Publishing Co.) 
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‘* DERRINGFORTH,” a story by Frank A. Munsey, asks in its 
earliest chapters the.question, ‘‘ When Should a Woman Marry?” 
Two people, a boy and a girl, grow up together and love each 
other devotedly from childhood. When the man feels that he has 
aright to do so, he proposes for the hand of the girl, and is told 
by the mother that the daughter is too young, that she must see 
something of life before she marries, and be able to decide whether 
this is the love of her heart or not. This unreasonable opposition 
throws Derringforth into a perfectly morbid frame of mind, and he 
misconstrues all that his sweetheart says and does, arguing himself 
into the belief that she has really never cared for him, for otherwise 
she would never have consented to wait. They drift further and 
further apart, a letter she writes to him is never received, he thinks 
himself forgotten, and marries another girl. It is a mistake, for he 
cannot love this woman, and reproaches himself bitterly on account 
of it. His wife dies finally of consumption, and he and his old love 
are thrown together once more with a complete understanding 
existing between them. But it is too late, and the reader is left to 
imagine that, in this case at least, an early marriage is the only one- 
to be desired. The story is stretched out over two volumes, and 
becomes tiresome at last. (Frank A. Munsey & Co.) 





‘*Davip’s Loom,” by John Trafford Clegg, is a pathetic story 
and quite a strong one. It is told in a very original and attractive 
way, in the first person, by a cripple, a man who was injured by a 
fall in his boyhood and was helpless ever afterwards. He has all 
the tenderness of feeling, the sympathy for suffering in others and 
the keenly observant powers that are apt to be a part of one whose 
physical condition precludes the possibility of the exercise of any 
but the mental faculties. He is a violinist and a dabbler in prose 
literature, but his real interest centres in a sister whom he adores, 
and her lover. This young man, Stephen, has been educated by 
his father much above his station in life, so that he can take his 
place among the master mechanics and carry to a successful issue 
the inventions that his father’s crude, uneducated genius sometimes 
produces. David has invented a loom upon which his hopes of 
fortune are fixed, but without his son’s assistance he is powerless. 
_The boy gets into a riot, is arrested and acquitted with difficulty 
through the exertions of some powerful friends. His troubles are 


_not ended, though, and he is forced into a duel that costs him his 


life. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘*GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND” was an artist living in 
Paris, forty-six years of. age, rather good-looking, and with an air 
of quiet patience which lent him the dignity he needed as the hus- 
band ofssuch a wife. She had artistic aspirations when he married 
her, but she gave them up very shortly and tried one thing after 
another, until she finally settled upon! iterature as her vocation, 
adopting the pseudonym of ‘‘George Mandeville.” She moved 
her husband to London, regardless of the fact that his career would 
be hopelessly stunted thereby, and, though his friends thought that 
he was, as a matter of course, one of the most contented and 
enviable of men, he grew greyer and thinner and more abstracted 
each day. Thestory is by C. E. Raimond and scarcely deserves 
comment, It is amateurish, and, though the reader may smile at 
it one moment, he will surely forget it the next. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) ‘*LOVE AND SHAWL STRAPS,’’ by Annette L. Noble, 
is hopelessly trashy. A sister induces her brother, who is a phy- 
sician, to travel for his health. She goes with him, and they meet 
many people and make many friends, all of whom are apparently 

anoculated with the prevailing epidemic—love-making. Tom and 
his sister struggle with these couples and are finally glad to take 


home two very old ladies without any entanglements. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 








Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Concerning ‘‘ Poet-Lore.’’—The recent numbers of this maga- 
zine, among other interesting and valuable matter, have contained 
a series of scholarly papers on the question, ‘‘ How May Litera- 
ture Best Be Taught?’’ Among the writers are Profs. Carpenter 
of Chicago University, Sherman of the University of Nebraska, 
Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley—whose paper is one of the best 
where all are of exceptional ability—-and Corson of Cornell, who 
has continued his suggestive essay on ‘‘The Aims of Literary 
Study ” through three successive numbers. No teacher of litera- 
ture in our high-schools and colleges can afford to ignore this 
‘* symposium.” Other noteworthy articles in these recent numbers 
are Miss Guiney’s on ‘‘ Gentle George Farquhar,’’ Mr. C. W. 
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Hodell’s on ‘‘ Shakespeare's Opening Scenes as Striking the Key- 
note of Dramatic Action and Motive,” Mr. C. A. Wurtzburg’s 
on ‘‘ Character and Dramatic Passion in ‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,’” and Mr. W. G. Kingsland’s on ‘‘Forster’s Life of Straf- 
ford,” which he gives good reasons for believing to be mainly 


Forster’s and not Browning’s. In the instructive ‘School of 
Literature,” teachers and students are told ‘‘ How to Study Bry- 
ant’s ‘ Thanatopsis’ and Holmes’s ‘Chambered Nautilus.’’’ In 
the Notes and News, managers of Shakespeare Clubs will find 
many useful hints in the reports of work done by some of the best 
societies of the kind. 

While on the subject, let me again remind teachers, students, 
librarians, and all lovers of good literature, of the permanent value 
of the five bound volumes of Poet-Lore, aid the necessity of se- 
curing sets before the rapidly diminishing supply of the earlier 
volumes is exhausted. There are-single series of articles in any 
one of them which are well worth the cost of the book—like Mr. 
Kingsland’s delightful papers on Ruskin in Vol. V., interspersed 
with passages from unpublished letters, or the articles on the 
Study of Literature mentioned above. 

I may add that the publishers offer two current numbers in ex- 
change for No. 1 of Vol. IV. (January, 1892); or they will ac- 
cept that number in partial payment to the amount of fifty cents 
on subscriptions for 1895. The price for the yearis $2.50, and 
the address of the publishers is No. 196 Summer Street, Boston. 
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The Lansdowne Pocket Edition of Shakespeare.—The ele- 
gant miniature ‘‘ Bedford” edition of Shakespeare, noticed in 
these columns Dec. 24, 1892, has now been printed on India-pa- 
per, the twelve volumes being put into six, which fill a cubical 
space of 44% by 3% by s inches. In this new form itis to be 
known as the ‘‘ Lansdowne Pocket Edition.” The type is clear 
and the page is bordered with red lines as in the original issue. 
The Sonnets and Poems are included, with a brief life of the dram- 
atist and a glossary of fifty pages. The pretty booklets are en- 
closed in a covered case, and the price in cloth binding is eight 
dollars. (F, Warne & Co.) 


‘' Shakespeare's Stratford.”"—This is the title of a.70-page 
octavo pamphlet, by Mr. W. Hallsworth Waite, printed abroad 
and published in this country by the Scribners. The secondary 
title is ‘‘ A Poetical Pilgrimage,’ and the preface refers to it as 
‘*an artist’s itinerarium in Shakespeare’s country."’ The illustra- 
tions—-which are woodcuts, not ‘‘ precess’’ reproductions—are for 
the most part excellent. There are so many of them that they 
occupy more space than the text, which is nevertheless sufficient 
as a commentary on the pictures. The ground covered is not 
limited to Stratford, but includes Charlecote, Wiicombe, Bidford, 
Broom, Wixford, and other places in the. vicinity. I note a few 
slips of the type; as ‘Henry Street’‘«4in one passage) for 
‘‘Henley Street,” and ‘‘ April 25th” as the date of Shakespeare’s 
christening instead of the 26th. , 


Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke.—Many of my readers will doubt- 
less be gratified to learn that this estimable. lady isstill living, at 
the good old age of eighty-five, in Genoa; Italy,..where she has 
resided for many years, ‘In’a pleasant letter, dated ** Villa Novello, 
16th October, 4894," she says:—** My sister Sabilla and 1 . (with 
our niece Valeria, whomy we invited to. accompany us) had what 
you Americans aptly, call * good times’ at Cassel, Wiesbaden, and 
Carlsruhe, this: summer, in the way.of music, exquisite Rhine- 
land long carriage drives, ete,” es ty 
No. 5 of “ Shakespeare, <The’ October, number of Shakes- 
peare, the magazine published she Edwin-Booth Shakespeare 
League of Philadelphia, contain§ a good'portrait of W.D. How- 


ells, with his interesting reminiscences ,of his arly “love for the” 


dramatist; and an excellent reproduction of a photograph of the 
Devonshire bust of Shakespeare, recently added to the cellection 
in the.Memorial building at Stratford. It comes nearer to my 
ideal of his face than any of the other portraits; and as it was 
put up in a niche at the Duke’s Theatre in London by Sir 
William Davenant, when he built the house, about forty years 
after the poet’s death, it is likely to have been a good ‘‘ counter- 
feit presentment” of its prototype. As Mr. A. H. Wall says in 
the note accompanying his gift of the photograph to the editor of 
the magazine, « Sir, William was the last man in the world to put 
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up either an inferior work of art or an: unauthorized portrait; 
and many of Shakespeare’s personal friends were then living who 
as young men would distinctly remember-him.”” I have referred 
in aformer note to the resemblance of the bust to the Kessel- , 
stadt death-mask. Mr. Wall says :—‘‘ This resemblance is too close 
to be accidental, and not one of the hundreds who have carefully 
examined the bust in my presence has expressed a doubt as any , 
longer possible of the mask being the original face of the bust, . 
copied with wonderful fidelity and the most scrupulous care, | It 
seems to prove conclusively that the death-mask was in existence 
when Sir William Davenant had it reproduced in terra-cotta."”” Care- 
ful measurements of the bust and the death-mask confirm this 
view of their substantial identity; and this seems to me one of the 
strongest arguments yet adduced in favor of the authenticity of the 
death-mask, which many critics have long wished could be more 
satisfactorily established. This number of Shakespeare is well 
worth buying for this portrait alone; to say nothing of the other 
good things in the magazine. The woodcut. of the bust ia Norris's 
‘* Portraits of Shakespeare”’ is one of the poorest illustrations in 
that valuable book. It is a curious fact—and an additional tribute 
to the merit of the bust—that a writer in the English Magazine 


, Baconiana (see The Critic of Jan. 6, 1894) attempts to prove that 


it represents Bacon and not Shakespeare! 





The ‘' Ariel” Shakespeare.—I\n referring to the completion of 
this neat miniature edition, I neglected tomention that the volumes 
are also sold in an attractive cloth binding at 40 cents each. The 
forty volumes are bound in twenty for those who prefer that form; 
and both sets are put in a variety of full leather bindings. 





The Lounger. 


The Critic's readers will be glad to see this portrait of Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie of ‘Fe Outlook; whose second series of wide- 
awake musings by ‘‘My Study Fire '“is.appreciatively noticed else- 
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where in this number. Mr. Mabie is one of those authors who are 
considerably more than mere writers of books. 


x * 


I WONDER WHY people who buy boxes for the Sunday night 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House are obliged to sit upon 
chairs covered with linen, as they are when the house is in the hands 
of the char-woman? Is it because the white and gold seats 
would be too gay for a Sunday night performance? or is it 
because the people who occupy the boxes on these inexpensive and 
popular occasions are not considered worthy of the more delicate 
furnishings ? It really is a matter of small importance, but I 
can’t help thinking that the distinction is an amusing one. 

* &* & 

THE ARTISTS ON THE stage, too, seem to feel that they have 
an audience that can be put off with poor stuff. When *Plangon 
answers an encore on a Sunday night, he invariably sings ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord ’—and in English, too. ‘‘ The Lost Chord” is bad enough 
at best, if Sullivan Aas made $50,000 out of it; but ‘‘ The Lose’ 
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Chord” in broken English (not only a lost, but a broken chord) is 
more than any one who loves music can listen to with patience. 
The greater part of the audience likes it, at least the noisier part 
does; for the moment that the opening bars of this sentimental 
ditty are played, there is loud applause, and when Plangon’s 
mighty voice rolls out, ‘‘ Zeeted von tay at ze organ,’”’ a hush of 
delighted expectancy sweeps over orchestra chairs and galleries, 
and the house settles itself down to solid enjoyment. No wonder 
the management think that seats in linen-dusters are good enough 


for people with such taste. 
é * * * 


EUGENE ISAYE, the Belgian violinist (whose first appearance ‘in 
this country is chronicled on another page), wears his hair a /a 
Wieniawski, of whom also he strongly reminds one in his playing. 























The straightness and blackness of his heavy mane is more truly de- 
picted in this reproduction of a photograph than in the more pic- 
turesque lithograph with which the shop-windows have heralded 
his coming. He is a great player, whether his strength lies in his 
hair or not.’ : 

* * * 


A READER OF THIS COLUMN sends me from Boston a bit of 
obituary poetry culled from one of the morning dailies of that city, 
which for sentiments of mixed patriotism and business exceeds 
anything I have seen in a long time. The deceased was born in 
Scotland, but died in America, and. this is the way his mourning 
brother expressed himself on the occasion of his death :— 


* So far away from his native land, 

His heart was always there, 

He came here with ‘his parents 
Their properties to share, 

He lived here in this country 
For twenty years and three. 

He died, alas, in the land of his choice, 
In the home of Liberty.” 

* *# 8 


ANOTHER OF MY READERS, also in Boston, sends me a copy of 
the Boston Home Journal of Nov. 3, which contains a sketch of 
T. B. Aldrich, with a picture of his study in Vernon Street and his 
house in Ponkapog. The latter is a very pretty house, in the 
modified colonial style of architectate.. There are two strange 
things about this house, however—it is not at Ponkapog, neither is 
it Mr. Aldrich’s house. It is the home of Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
and is at Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston. The figure on the 
door-step is that of Mr. Dole, and not of Mr. Aldrich. The let- 
ter-press seems to be all right, and there is an interesting descrip- 
tion of Mr, Aldrich’s library, which seems to be made up without 
any special plan other than to get together the books which the 
poet wishes to have about him. He is not a bibliomaniac and does 
hot care for first editions as such, but only when they have a deeper 
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interest. Among his manuscript books Lowell, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier and Dickens are repre- 
sented, 

* * * 


I SHOULD SAY that Mrs. Fenwick Miller is qualifying for the 
mantle of the late Mrs. Trollope, if one may judge by the following 
paragraph sent to me, from a letter written by an American woman 
in England to a friend at home :— 


‘‘Did you meet Mrs. Fenwick Miller, one of the English dele- 
ates to the Woman’s Congress, when you were in Chicago? She 
is an original character and might have been taken by Americans 
for one of the types of English women so cleverly satirized by 
Hawthorne. Mrs, Miller was in the United States three weeks, 
and therefore was competent to give (as she did), at the Somerville 
Club, her ‘Impressions of America.’ Fancy the impertinence! 
Some of her impressions were that all American men are dis- 
honest, the lower classes unspeakably insolent, and the whole 
country a welter of vulgarity, etc. i must confess that the lec- 
turer’s manner here, and probably in ‘the States,’ was loud, 
bristling and to the last degree supercilious. She described some 
of her wrangles with Americans, and I do not wonder that they 
treated her as a caricature of the British matron. ‘ You need not 
think I consider you my equal,’ she reported herself as saying to 
you,’ An 
American woman, I am glad to say, replied with ‘Some Facts 
about America’ to Mrs, Fenwick Miller's ‘Impressions,’ at a 
meeting of the Club, several evenings later, not using in her 
knock-down blows her own words, but those of Florence Marryat, 
Emily Faithfull, Marianne North, Miss Bates, Bram Stoker, Jo- 
seph Hatton and others, all of them eloquent in their testimony 
to the politeness of our ‘common people.’ The fair speaker, I 


can truly say, took her audience with her; and this is a country 
in which the truth has fair play.” 


* * * 
THE ACCOMPANYING portrait of Maurus Jékai shows the novel- 
ist in his latter days—the days in which he has written the two 





is not only the foremost writer of Hungary, but a leading citizen 
as well, 
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Opening of the New York Season 

THE MUSICAL SEASON in the city of New York begins promptly 
on the first day of November, and continues, without a momentary 
diminution of activity, till the hot weather of early May makes 
concert-going intolerable. Considering the fact that the genuine 
musical public of the city does not number as many as 10,000 per- 
sons, and that the opera is the only musical enterprise that attracts 
the attention of the unmusical, this activity is somewhat notable. 
This year the musical season began on Nov. 1, with the first con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. At this entertainment 
was played an unfamiliar symphony in D major by Sgambati. It 
proved to be of only placid interest, being deficient in thematic 
ideas and vague in form. On Nov. 7 was produced an operetta 
called ‘‘ The Queen of Brilliants,” of which the public has already 
wearied, despite desperate efforts to manufacture a new réclame for 
its much-photographed prima-donna. The first concert of the 
Symphony Society on Nov. 10 brought forth nothing new, and 
¢ revealed no accession of excellence in the orchestra. The Seidl 
Society of Brooklyn began its season well on Nov. 13, and Mr, 
César Thomson gave an interesting violin recital on Nov. 14. The 
first rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic Society took place 
on Nov. 16 and 17. At these entertainments the beautiful E minor 
symphony, ‘‘From the New World,” of Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
was repeated to the great pleasure of the audiences, Mr. Eugéne 
Ysaye. the Belgian violinist, made his first appearances and at once 
leaped into the high favor of all competent judges of the violinist’s 
art. Ysaye’s technics are not altogether flawless, for in rapid pas- 
sages he often blurrs his music, and he seems to play at all times 
with effort. His bowing, however, is superb in its vigor, freedom 
and wealth of wzuvance. His tone is solid, sonorous and of most 
fascinating beauty. But far away and above all technical excel- 
lences (without which, however, he would bé powerless) are the 
splendid breadth, fire and passion of his style. It is not an aggres- 
sive, brilliant style like that of the dashing young Marteau; but 
one that throbs with the depth of feeling and virility of mature 
manhood. The artist chose for his first number Saint-Saens’s B- 
minor concerto, and he read into it a wealth of meaning that no 
local music-lover ever before detected. It was a noble, blood-stir- 
ring performance, and revealed the fact that no such violinist had 
been heard here since Wieniawski.* Ysaye played again at the 
Opera House last Sunday night. 

On Monday, Nov. 19, the opera season began with a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s ‘‘Roméo et Juliette,” in which appeared Mme. 
Melba, Mlle, de Vigne, Mlle. Bauermeister, M. Jean de Reszke, 
M, E. de Reszke, M. Plancon and M. Gromzeski. The merits of 
a performance by this generally familiar cast hardly need discussion. 
Subsequent performances served to introduce several new mem- 
bers of the company and to bring back the stalwart tenor rodbusto, 
Signor Francesco Tamagno. When this singer was in New York 
in 1890, his overwhelming performance of Otello in Verdi's lyric 
tragedy quite blinded the eyes of the critical to some sad defects 
in his art. In ‘‘ William Tell” and ‘‘ Aida” he successfully dis- 
pelled a good deal of the glamor which previously surrounded his 
name, The quality of his voice is more nasal than ever, and he 
devotes his entire attention to leaning far over the footlights and 
bawling high notes at the top of his lungs. He rarely tries to sing 
mezzo voce, and his cantadile is not enlivening. He is at his best 
in passages of energetic declamation, which he delivers with un- 
approachable power. Mme. Libia Drog, a new dramatic soprano, 
proved to have a good, serviceable voice of uncommon excellence 
in mezzo voce passages. She showed familiarity with traditional 
operatic methods of delivery and acting, but there was nothing in 
her work to justify enthusiasm. Her attack is execrable, her phras- 
ing bad, and her vbrato very tiresome. Mme, Eugenia Mantelli 
is the best contralto who has been introduced to us by Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau. Her voice is of excellent ¢émdére; she has an 
authoritative style, and dramatic skill. Her vocal method is not 
unimpeachable; but perhaps she wil! force her voice less when she 
gets rid of the usual misconceptions of new artists about the ac- 
oustics of the Metropolitan. They are not nearly as bad as they 
are painted. Maurizio Bensaude, a pleasant light baritone, and 
Signor Mariani, a respectable basso, also appeared in the first 
week at the opera. The performances revealed a determination on 
the part of the management to take advantage of all opportunities 
for spectacular effects, and the chorus has been repaired by the 
addition of young and fresh voices. But there was no evidence of 
any desire to make impressive the dramatic element in opera, with- 
out which the whole thing becomes an empty exhibition of vocal 
accomplishments. 
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The Drama 
‘¢ Twelfth Night" Again 

AFTER AN ABSENCE of eighteen months, Mr. Augustin Daly 
returned to his own theatre in this city on Tuesday evening, and 
began his regular season with a revival of his elaborate production 
of ‘* Twelfth Night.” The event attracted one of the largest and 
most fashionable audiences ever assembled in the house, and the 
performance was received with a cordiality which indicated that its 
popularity is by no means exhausted. In form, spirit and spectac- 
ular attractiveness the representation has undergone little change, 
although there are some new faces in the cast. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to describe it anew. There has been, and is, a diversity 
of opinion concerning the merits of the Viola of Miss Ada Rehan, 
but there is no denying the fact that it has established itself in 
public favor. It has not the delicacy or poetic imagination of 
Modjeska’s interpretation, or the exquisite touch of Ellen Terry's, 
but it reflects fully the personal charm of the actress and possesses 
a peculiar archness, which is extremely effective in the passages of 
pure light comedy. In the sentimental parts there is a distinet 
suggestion of effort, due to excessive deliberation—the result, 
doubtless, of conscientious but uninspired endeavor,—and in the 
duel scene there is a very positive and regrettable tendency to farce; 
but, on the whole, the impersonation is meritorious and exhibits 
marked improvement both in spontaneity and consistency. Mr. 
Henry Dixey, who now takes the very difficult part of Malvolio, 
can scarcely be called a satisfactory substitute for Mr, George 
Clarke, as he lacks the elocutionary art and technical cunning of 
his predecessor, but he has been well drilled, is on the right track, 
and probably will do better when he has overcome the nervousness 
from which he evidently suffered on this occasion. At all events 
it would be unfair to criticise him too closely now, The Olivia of 
Miss Sybil Carlisle, a newcomer, was intelligent in design, but 
needed a little more accentuation. Miss Percy Haswell’s Maria, 
on the other hand, was a trifle over-emphatic, but in other respects 
was a promising bit of work. The Sir Toby of James Lewis has 
gained greatly in broad, unctuous humor and must not be passed 
over without a word of special recognition. A line of praise is due, 
also, to the rendering of the incidental music, which was done ad- 
mirably, and to the stage.appointments and groupings generally, 
which presented a series of very striking pictures. The applause 
was hearty and frequent. 





‘*The Manxman’”’ 

THE NEW PLAY of ‘‘ The Manxman,” written by Wilson 
Barrett, which was produced in the American Theatre on Monday 
evening, would scarcely require any notice if it were not for the 
wide popularity of Hall Caine’s novel, of which it professes to bea 
dramatization, It is a cruel piece of work that Mr, Barrett has 
done, for he has transformed one of the strongest, freshest and 
most fascinating tales of the year into a trite and insignificant melo- 
drama, containing nothing or very little of its original source, 
except a collection of bare and not too plausible incidents, All the 
family history—with its pritle and prejudice and hereditary influ- 
ences, —all the charming love scenes, including that delightful bit of 
dialogue at the harvest festival, all the bitter struggle between pas- 
sion on the one side and honor and common prudence on the other 
before the irrevocable act of treachery, all this and a great deal 
more is ornitted absolutely, and in place of it is an ordinary, dull 
and sordid story of a village coquette and a sneaking seducer, who 
can provoke neither interest nor sympathy, Even Pete, played by 
Mr. Barrett himself, is robbed of his essential attributes, of his 
energy, his overflowing vitality, his rough humor and feminine ten- 
derness, and is converted into’ a creature of very common clay, loyal, 
generous and manly as heroes of his class in modern melodrama 
are apt to be, but utterly unheroic, a nature without depths and 
therefore incapable of great joy or great suffering. 

It is to be recorded to Mr. Barrett's credit that he has not 
departed greatly from the outline of the original story in the use 
of such incidents as he has seen fit to‘preserve. With the dialogue, 
however, he has taken all sorts of liberties, not only altering it at 
will, but diluting it with copious additions of his own text. He has 
ventured, also, to introduce some new and wholly undesirable per- 
sonages, after emasculating those provided for him by Mr. Caine. — 
A satisfactory dramatization of a fine novel cannot reasonably be 
expected, but it is difficult to frame an excuse for treatment so 
irreverent and unsympathetic as this, Mr. Barrett acted with a 
certain picturesqueness, but without force or conviction, arid the 
cast supporting him was-not brilliant. 
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All these writers whose portraits are 
shown on this page have given their 
brightest and most popularly interesting 
work to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
for publication during 1895. 
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The Christmas issue of the JOURNAL 
is now on all the news-stands: Price 
Ten Cents. 
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And the same is true of the clever 
women portrayed on this page. 





The subscription price of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is One Dollar for 
an entire year, which should be re- 
mitted to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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The December [lagazines 


‘¢ The Atlantic Monthly ’’ 

THE SECOND PART of Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘‘ The Trumpeter” 
is published in this number, which contains, further, ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day at an English Country House,” by Sir 
Edward Strachey; an essay on ‘‘Ghosts,” by Agnes Repplier; 
‘* The Latk Songs,” verses by M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Jr.; ‘* An 
Old-Time Sorosis”’ (1790), by Henry Baldwin; ‘‘In Jackson's 
Administration,” Lucy Lee Pleasants, a story of old Virginia; 
the second part of ‘‘Reginald Pole,” by Harriet Waters Preston 
and Louise Dodge. ‘‘ The Christmas Angel,” by Harriet Lewis 
Bradley, is a story of America abroad; ‘‘ Venice,” a sonnet by 
Samuel V, Cole; Franklin Eastman writes a clear, incisive and 
comprehensive letter ‘‘To an English Friend”; Aline Gorren dis- 
cusses Max Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneracy’’ in ‘‘ The New Criticism of 
Genius”; William Sharp contributes ‘‘Some Personal Reminis- 
cences of Walter Pater”’; ‘‘ Literary Love-Letters”’ is a fragment- 
ary love-story, by Robert W. Herrick; C. Howard Walker makes’ 
** Suggestions on the Architecture of Schoolhouses”’; Mr. Horace 
Scudder, the editor of the magazine pays an eloquent and adequate 
tribute to the late Dr. Holmes; there are reviews of several new 
books of travel, and of a number of works on Sicily; and the Con- 
tributors’ Club talks about the paying of car-fares and the with- 
holding thereof; of a Tyrolese village, cats and other subjects, as 
only its members can talk. 

& 
“ The Century Magazine ’’ 

THIS NUMBER’S FRONTISPIECE consists of an engraving, by 
Timothy Cole, of Van Dyck’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Donors” ; George 
Parsons Lathrop’s ‘‘ The First Word,” and Julia Schayer’s ‘‘Mary, 
Mother and Prophetess,” two Christmas poems, are set in decora- 
tive borders by Léon Guipon, who has contributed, also, a full-page 
picture of the Holy Family. The other illustrations that give the 
number its.Christmas tone are ‘‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
by P, A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret, ‘‘ The Christ Child,” by Ella Condie 
Lamb, ‘‘ Marie Meets a Shepherd-Boy,"’ by J. Scheurenberg, and 
‘*The Appearance to the Shepherds,” by F. von Uhde. ‘‘A 
Christmas Guest”’ is a monologue, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 
‘* A Neighbor's Landmark,” by Sarah Orne Jewett, is a story with 
aChristmasending. The second part of Prof. Sloanes’s Life of Na- 
poleon deals with the future Emperor's life at the beginning of the 
Revolution, his private studies and garrison service,. his attempts at 
authorship, and the influence which the earliest movements of the 
upheaval had upon his character and thought. Francesco Crispi, 
. whose portrait and autograph are given, is the subject of a short 

biographicai paper by W, J. Stillman; Timothy Cole writes of An- 
thony Van Dyck; Augustus Jay Du Bois answers the question, 
+ t Has Science to do With Religion ?” in aremarkably inter- 
esting article, which distinguishes deftly between dogma and faith. 
A paper on ‘*Old Maryland Homes and Ways,” by John William- 
son Palmer, tells of a life that was full of poetry and pleasure and 
kindness, but which has disappeared with the slavery that made 
its existence possible. Mr George A. Hibbard narrates ‘‘One 
Woman's Way” of discovering whether her lover's will would be 
stronger than her own, as she wished it to be; and ‘‘ The Floating 
Bethel,” is a little tract by Lucy S. Furman. Marion Crawford 
continues the story of ‘‘ Casa Braccio,"" and Rudyard Kipling con- 
tributes his first American story, ‘‘ A Walking Delegate,” whereof 
the scene is laid in Vermont, the characters being horses that put 
their heads together and resolved to go on strike; ‘‘Azélie” isa 
short story of Louisiana life by Kate Chopin, whose excellent work 
has been noticed in these pages before. Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
having settled the fate of the ‘‘ Bachelor Maid” to the satisfaction of 
that young woman’s numerous friends, takes her readers to Lon- 
don in the first chapters of her new story, ‘‘ An Errant Wooing,” 
and struggles for their benefit with some English peculiarities and 
’ their strange effect upon Americans abroad, Mrs. Eleonora Kin- 
nicutt’s paper on ‘‘ The American Woman in Politics” is an im- 
partial review of the woman-suffrage question, and gives a general 
outline of all that question implies. Written by a woman who has 
done much practical reform work, to whom, in fact, New York 
owes all the cleanliness of streets it is blessed with, this article car- 
ries weight. “ It may be remembered that, in the course of his re- 
cent speech at the Chamber of Commerce dinner, Mayor-elect Strong 
_ stated that he might like to appoint a woman as commissioner of 

street-cleaning, referring, of course, to Mrs. Kinnicutt. There 
are two poems, ‘* How to the Singer Comes the Song ?,”" by R. W. 
Gilder, and ‘‘ Chrysalis,” by William Cleaver Wilkinson. The 








Topics of the Time, this month, are specially interesting, dealing 
with ‘‘ The Growth of Civil Service reform,” ‘* No Backward Step 
in Copyright,” ‘‘ The World’s Supply of Gold,” and ‘‘ The Reign 
of the Bicycle.” Most of the drawings and sketches In Lighter 
Vein deal with Christmas, mistletoe and plum-pudding. The spe- 
cial cover for this number, in white, red and black, is original in de- 
sign and pleasing in effect. 





‘¢ Harper’s Monthly ” 

THE CHRISTMAS Harfer’s appears in a special cover that de- 
serves a moment’s attention, The daring combination of blue and 
green on an olive background is highly successful, the effect ob- 
tained being felt at once, and felt deeper on nearer inspection, A 
poem, ‘‘ Madonna and Child,”’ by Alice Archer Sewell, and ‘‘ The 
Colonel’s Christmas,” a story by Harriet Prescott Spofford, form 
the Christmas features of the number, the Colonel’s story em- 
bracing a future as well as a past in its few pages, and the dark- 
ness of life that sometimes precedes thelight. Mr. W. D. Howells 
has eleven poems, ‘‘Stops of Various Quills,’’ which can hardly be 
said to rank among his. best. ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew”’ is 
the subject of a new Shakespearean study by Mr. Lang, and of a 
series of fine illustrations by Mr. Abbey. Mr. Lang declares that 
he has frequently insisted, with Charles Lamb to back him, ‘‘ that 
Shakespeare is too good to act mow, whatever he may have been 
in a greater, simpler, kindlier, braver England. But ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’ is not one whit too good toact. No doubt 
it is an excellent, rattling farce for the stage. And so much the 
less is this piece worthy of Shakespeare.” Alfred Parsons talks of 
summer in Japan in a paper on ‘‘ The Time of the Lotus,” which 
he has illustrated with more than twenty of his own drawings, and 
Richard Harding Davis enumerates a few of ‘‘ The Show-Places 
of Paris’’ that should be seen at night. Poultney Bigelow’s ‘‘ An 
Arabian Day and Night” contains some good descriptions, and 
has the further advantage of the pencil of his companion on the 
trip, Frederic Remington. Julian Ralph adds another of his 
sketches of low life in New York to the series begun by him a few 
months ago ; if life in the slums is really as full of excitement as 
he draws it, we cannot wonder at the stubborn refusal of our poor 
to live in nice little cottages in the country, where everybody goes 
tn sleep at half-past nine. The ‘‘ Evolution of the Country Club” 
is traced by Casper W. Whitney, his article containing a number 
of views from photographs, and illustrations by Smedley, Frost, 
Thulstrup, Remington and Frederic Graham. ‘* Paolo in Italy” 
is a story by Gertrude Hall, and Ruth McEnery Stuart records the 
reflections of the Widow Carroll, who has been courted over ‘‘ The 
Dividing Fence” by her nearest neighbor, Widower Bradfield, 
this romantic episode having for its scene the pastoral stretches 
of Simpkinsville. ‘Richard and Robin” is a story of art and 
finance, by Robert Grant, and ‘‘Love and Death,’’ a poem by 
Laurence Alma Tadema, wherein we discover a few touches of 
Maeterlinck and a rich fund of youthfulness, Annie Field’s ‘‘ The 
Coronal” is a song in praise of the olive garland that was the re- 
ward of him who won at Olympia. Mr. Warner considers ‘‘ Nor- 
mal Old Age”’ and its rights, which have been somewhat over- 
looked in recent years in our anxiety to give the child itsdue. John 
Kendrick Bangs opens the Drawer with a farce, ‘‘ A Dramatic 
Evening.” The first instalment of Thomas Hardy’s new story 
takes the reader into the Wessex country again. The principal 
character in the chapters here printed is a little child, which, no 
doubt, will grow up and become the hero of the story. 





‘* Scribner's [Magazine ’’ 

Mr. A. B, FROST opens the Christmas Scrzbner’s with a clever 
new version of the old story of the grass-hopper and the ant, his 
drawing of this episode of darkey life proving the first of three 
frontispieces, the second being ‘‘ Primavera,’’ by Albert Lynch, 
and the third ‘‘ Cast Shadows,’’ a reproduction of Emile Friant’s 


* painting, closing the series of ‘‘ Types of Contemporary Painting,” 


selected and edited for the magazine by the late P. G. Hamerton; 
Rudyard Kipling’s fancy has found the poetry of science in ‘* Mc- 
Andrews’ Hymn,” the song of the engineer of an ocean steamer. 
Mr. Robert Grant tells of ‘‘ The Matrimonial Tontine Benefit As- 
sociation,” how it flourished and grew, and how from year to year 
the number of beneficiaries grew smaller and smaller as marriage 
carried off the members, until at last only two were left. Then, of 
course, Cupid stepped in and forced acompromise. Cosmo Monk- 
house, who wrote of Burne-Jones in this magazine in February, has 
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chosen George Frederick Watts, R.A., as the subject of a paper 
that is illustrated with a portrait of Watts and numerous reproduc- 
tions of his paintings, among them being his portraits of Joachim, 
Motley, Tennyson, Swinburne, Walter Crane and the Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham. Mr. Walter Launt Palmer tells in ‘* The 
Mantle of Osiris’ how Theodore Pope discovered the great secret 
of the builders of the pyramids, and the way in which they sus- 
pended the law of gravitation in their gigantic work. Mr. Brander 
Matthews takes us through ‘‘A Primer of Imaginary Geography,”’ 
in company with the Flying Dutchman, and passes in review the 
strange countries of literature and mythology—Barataria, Brob- 
dignag and Liliput, the country beyond the Styx, the Forest of 
Arden and the Wandering Wood, the Happy Hunting Grounds 
and Arcady, Mount Parnassus and the Delectable Mountains, and, 
finally, Altruria, whence a visitor came to our shorés not long ago. 
But Vanderdecken tells us that the Altrurians are issuing a good 
deal of paper money to try to keep the balance of trade in their 
favor. The ingenious fancy of the writer is framed by Oliver 
Herford’s illustrations, ‘‘ The Woodcutter’s Hut” is a poem by 
Archibald Lampman, containing some well-found lines that ap- 
peal to the lover of nature. It is illustrated by Frank French, 
Dorothea Lummis’s ‘‘ An Old Sorrow ” is in a minor key and sup- 
plies the undertone of grief that is with us at all times of rejoicing. 
Francis Lynde has exploited a hoax played on a young railroad 
employee on his wedding trip, to that youngster’s great advantage and 
to the gratification of the joker. H. C. Bunner tells ‘‘ The Story 
of a Path,’’ apropos of John Burroughs’s Englishwoman who com- 
plained that there were no footpaths in this country, A. B. Frost 
adding the testimony of a number of typical sketches; ‘‘ Minne- 
haha,” by Eva Wilder McGlasson, is a tale of spiritualism super- 
induced by poverty; and George W. Cable concludes the story of 
‘‘John March, Southerner.” ‘‘ The Point of View” is devoted 
to ‘‘ The Christmas Peace of Mind,” which many of us unhappily 
do not feel until the morning of the day itself, to lose it again at 
night; to ‘‘Dr. Holmes as a Civilizer,” and ‘‘Dr. Holmes and 
Boston,” There is, toend the number, a short history of the house 
of Charles Scribner's Sons, from its founding by Charles Scribner, 
senior, in 1846, to the present day, with portraits of the founder 
and early heads of the house, and views of the different de- 
partments of the model building in Fifth Avenue. . The pleasing 
effect of the special cover, which differs but little from the usual 
one, is obtained by a happy harmony of colors. 





** Lippincott’s Magazine ”’ 

THE COMPLETE NOVEL in this number is ‘‘ Mrs, Hallam’s Com- 
panion,” by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. It deals with the fortunes of 
a ‘‘lady’s companion” in this country and abroad, and ends, of 
course, happily for the interesting young woman. ‘'A Creed of 
Manners,” by E. F. Benson, is the story of a man who swallowed 
a piece of glass and died under the influence of morphia—a story 
that one can leave unread without missing anything; Ellen Mac- 
kubin tells of ‘‘ A Live Ghost’’; Claude M. Girardeau contributes 
‘* A Western Daisy Miller”; Dr. Charles C. Abbott recalls ‘‘ An 
Odd Neighbor’’; and Charles H. Shinn gives his recollections of 
‘*Don Jaime of Mission San José,” Calvin D. Wilson has a paper 
on the art and pleasure of ‘‘ Shooting Bob White”; and Alvan F. 
Sanborn studies some of the types that paint in the galleries of 
the Louvre. ‘‘Shall I Study Medicine ?’’ by Dr. A. L, Benedict, 
is a paper of interest to those about to do so; ‘‘ Some Notable 
Women of the Past,” by Esmé Stuart, contains some letters of 
Hannah More, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs, Opie, Jane Porter, Mary 
Somerville and others. ‘‘ The Personal Element”’ forms the sub- 
ject of the closing instalment of ‘‘ Talks with the Trade.” The 
poems are ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” by Susie M. Best, ‘‘ Victory,” by 
Florence Earle Coates, and ‘‘ Ghosts,” by Clarence Urmy. 





“ The Pall Mall Magazine ’’ 

THE FRONTISPIECE of this Christmas number is in colors, and 
represents an Arab riding away into the desert and waving a last 
farewell to wife and child. It is by J. S. Crompton, and is en- 
titled **One Touch of Nature.” Hamilton Aidé has an inter- 
stellar poem,; ‘* Venus and Mars,” from which we can only learn that 
we are but little better than heathens, even in the holiday season ; 
A. H. Beavan has furnished the text for a series of ‘‘ Notable 
Portraits of the Queen,” with portraits of other members of the 
royal family and of some of the artists that painted them; *‘ No 
Buyers” is a reproduction of a pleasing painting by Sommer; 
“The Bishop of Eucalyptus” is a short story of the West by 
**Q,” which reminds us once more of the fact that there is only 
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one Bret Harte; it is illustrated by Oscar Wilson. ‘‘ The Fox of 
Priory Whin”’ is a narrative poem with colored illustrations of the 
fox hunt, such as we have a right to expect in an English Christ- 
mas number since the days of Caldecott—both verses and illus- 
trations being by Lionel Booth. R. S. Hichens describes some 
‘* Street Scenes in Cairo’’; ‘‘ The Bookof Hours” is ashort poem 
by M. B. Goodman, illustrated by Arthur Jule Goodman; W, W, 
Astor tells of Captain Kidd’s plan to restore New York to the 
Dutch in ‘‘ Under the Black Flag’; Mr. Goodman adds a piper 
of the Ghurka Rifles to his ‘‘War Notes” and Walter Besant 
another chapter to his study of ‘‘ Westminster.” ‘‘On Landing in 
England” is a sonnet by an American, John Hay; ‘‘ Johnston’s 
Adventure,” a short story by W. L. Alden. Gen. Lord Roberts 
continues his paper on Wellington; ‘‘ Beauty to Her Mirror" is a 
sonnet by H. M. Robbins, which must be held up before a mirror 
to be read; and Rider Haggard continues his new story, ‘* Joan 
Harte.”’ The illustrations are numerous, as ever. 





‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 


MGR. SATOLLI opens the number with a dissertation on ‘‘ The 
Catholic School System in Rome”; the Hon, Wade Hampton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Railroads, writes of the ‘‘ Brigandage on 
Our Railroads”; Henry Cabot Lodge contributes an appreciation 
of Holmes, and Prof, Goldwin Smith one of Froude; the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency considers ‘‘ Our Experiments in Financial Leg- 
islation’’; Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., gives a sketch of the 
origin, organization and work of the Salvation Army; Henry 
White talks of ‘‘ Consular Reform” and explains the English and 
French services; Dr. Louis Robinson continues his ‘‘ Wild Traits 
in Tame Animals’; Adjutant-Gen, Ruggles considers ‘‘ The Pro- 
posed Increase of the Army”’; and Sergius Stepniak, in ‘‘ How 
the Czar’s Death Affects Europe,’”’ assures us that Russia cannot 
afford to go to war, and that peace is forced upon her by circum- 
stances even more than by the will of autocrats, The Chairman 
of the Republican and the Chairman of the Democratic Congress- 
ional Committees disagree more or less as to ‘‘ The Meaning of 
the Elections”; Edward S. Martin is convinced that American 
women marry abroad because the tension of life among us is too 
high, and they feel the beneficial repose of the deliberate existence 
of the older world; the Hon, Walter Clark devotes some bewilder- 
ing mathematical calculations to a book called ‘‘ Americans of 
Royal Descent,” according to which—the calculations, not the book 


‘ —all our descendants two thousand years hence will be able to 


trace their ancestry to Queen Victoria; and Fannie Aymar Mathews 
reaches the conclusion, in ‘‘ Women and Amateur Acting,”’ that, 
carried to the point at which it at present rests, it is ‘‘a very de- 
moralizing amusement, alienating, if it does not divorce, a woman 
from what we are very justly condemned to call the realities of 
life.” 





‘* The Popular Science Monthly ’’ 

Dr. MARY TAYLOR BISSELL opens this number with an article 
on ‘‘ Athletics for City Girls,” in the gymnasium; Sanger Brown, 
M.D., writes of ‘‘ Responsibility in Crime from the Medical Stand- 
point’; David Starr Jordan says some stimulating and — oe 
words in ‘‘ The Need of Educated Men”’; Dr. Friedrich Pau 
explains the dual services of the German university as an institu- 
tion for instruction and for scientific investigation, in ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity as a Scientific Workshop”; there are a few lines on Gabriel 
Max’s painting of ‘‘ Pithecoid Man” (the missing link), presented 
by the artist to Prof. Haeckel; but the illustration that should have 
accompanied this article seems to have been omitted for some 
reason or other: it is absent, at least, from the reviewer's : 
James Sully, M.A., LL.D., continues his ‘* Studies of Child és 
with an article on ‘‘ The Child’s Thoughts about Nature.” Dr, 
T. Veblen looks at ‘‘ The Economic Theory of Woman's Dress” 
from an original point of view, considering that her lavish display of 
clothes makes her unwittingly announce herself still a chattel, though 
she claims emancipation and equality with man. The paper is 
short, but suggestive. Nobuta Kishimoto, M.A., contributes an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Shinto, the Old Religion of Japan,” throw- 
ing additional light on the purity and joyousness of the Japanese 
character; Prof. W. M. Davis writes of ‘‘ The Ancient Outlet of 
Lake Michigan” ; Henry Wurtz, Ph.D., explains ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of Sleep,” from which we learn, in general terms, that sleep is due 
to ‘‘a small increase over the average of the carbdnic acid in solu- 
tion in the blood, arising through its overproduction from the greater 
amount of muscular and other tissue that undergoes oxidation dur- 
ing the waking hours”; Frederick J. H. Merrill, Ph,D., talks in- 
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structively on ‘‘ The Geology of Natural Scenery ” up the Hudson, 
on the Rhine, on the Sound, and in other places where scenery is 
noted for its beauty. Prof. W. T. Sollas’s British Association 
address to workingmen on ‘‘ Gaologies and Deluges’”’ is reprinted 
—dealing in a popular way with the traditions and records of the 
flood among the ancients. There is a sketch of Zadoc Thompson, 
with a portrait; and the editor considers ‘‘ The Nature of Political 
Authority,” apropos of Prof. Ely’s article on his fundamental 
social-philosophical beliefs in the October Forum. 





‘¢ The Forum”’ 

THE ‘'BALTIMORE PLAN” of Currency Reform is discussed 
by A. B. Hepburn in this number, which is truly representative of 
the periodical’s scope and aims, Col. T, A. Dodge considers the 
‘* Death of the Czar and the Peace of Europe,” and is sanguine 
about its continuance, as is Stepniak in his article on the same sub- 
ject in The North American Review; Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
writes of the ‘‘ Status and Future of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment”; the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton confesses that ‘‘ The 
Chief Influences on My Career ”’ have been Literature, Nature in 
Landscape, the Graphic Arts, and Society ; Col. Carroll D. Wright 
discusses the question, ‘‘ May a Man Conduct His Business as He 
Please ?’’ and strongly states his belief in the solution of the problem 
of capital and labor ‘‘ on the broadest business basis, through the 
practical application of moral principles with economic laws’’; fol- 
lowing this is an article on ‘‘Stock-Sharing as a Preventive of 
Labor-Troubles,”" Price Collier discusses ‘‘ The Reading Habits 
of the English People,’’ and assures us that ‘‘ the great bulk of the 
English read nothing, literally nothing’; Chancellor J. H. Can- 
field gives a ‘‘ study of local facts” in ‘‘ 1s the West Discontented ?”’ 
by going through a street of Lincoln, Neb., and telling us that all 
the people living in it are perfectly contented; and Glen Miller 
gives a reassuring negative answer to the questiqn, ‘‘ Will Poly- 
gamists Control the New State of Utah?”” W. R. Thayer settles 
Zola’s status beyond appeal in ‘‘ New Story-Tellers and the Doom 
of Realism,’’ and treats Mr. Howells, Henry James, Maupassant 
and Tolstoi alike with the lofty disdain they deserve, He sees 
the reign of romanticists returning with the popularity of Weyman, 
Doyle, Zangwill, Crockett and Du Maurier. P. R. Telang writes 
of ‘*Christian Missions as Seen by a Brahman,” and describes 
them as ‘‘a waste of money,” pleading that the large sums given 
to foreign missions be applied to the opening of schools for the 
poor of India; Bishop J. M. Thoburn answers in an article headed. 
‘Christian Missions as Seen by a Missionary.’’ Dr. Jane E. 
Robbins closes the number with an interesting sketch of ‘‘ Charity 
that Helps, and Other Charity ’"—the unfailing kindness and sacri- 
fice of the poor for those still poorer among them, on the one 
hand, and the mere giving of alms on the other. 





, ‘* The Review of Reviews "’ 

A LARGE PART of the department on ‘‘The Progress of the 
World ” is devoted to ‘‘ The Verdict of Nov. 6” and the ‘‘ Fall of 
Tammany.” There are two interesting political maps, comparing the 
results of the elections in 1892 with those in 1894, and emphasiz- 
ing with silent eloquence the defeat of Populism. The war in the 
East, American mediation and English and German politics are 
also touched upon, The portraits of the new Governors elected 
are all given, and there is a sketch of Adolph Sutro, Mayor-elect 
of San Francisco, There are, also, portraits of James H. Eckels, 
Comptroller of the Currency, Pres, and Mrs, Cleveland, John W. 
Goff, Silas A. Holcomb, Carroll D. Wright, the late Drs. G. T. 
Shedd and James McCosh, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, the Queen of Madagascar, Rubinstein, Sir John Astley, John 
Walter and others. Mr. Stead writes of ‘‘ Alexander III., Peace- 
Keeper of Europe,”’ the article being illustrated with many portraits 
and a view of Livadia; there is a proposition to render more 
easy of realization the plans submitted to the Peace Congress that 
met at Antwerp on Aug. 25, and which all proposed an armed 
truce of from three to ten years; Albert Shaw considers ‘‘ The 
Re-establishment of Olympic Games,”’ with portraits of Baron de 
Courcel and Prof. William M. Sloane;* the Hon. C. C. Kingston 
writes of ‘‘ Industrial Agreements and Conciliation”; and Robert 
Underwood Johnson asks ‘‘ Why Not More Forest Preserves?” 


& 





*¢ TicClure’s [Magazine’’ 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of McClure’s opens with ‘‘ Napo- 
leon’s First Battles’’; ‘‘ Dikkon’s Dog,” by Dorothy Lundt, is a 
story of army life on the plains; Henry J. W. Dam reports ‘A 
Morning with Bret Harte,” which is copiously illustrated with por- 
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traits; Archdeacon Farrar.and Dwight Lyman Moody furnish the 
‘*Human Documents’’; and there is an article on Mr. Moody by 
,Prof. Henry Drummond., A, Conan Doyle tells ‘* A Foreign-Office 
Romance” in silk stockings and powdered wigs; there are some 
extracts from Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Fhe Christ Child in Art,” 
with illustrations; ‘‘The Takin’ in of Old Mis’ Lane,” by Ella 
Higginson, is a New England story of the regulation pattern; and 
Cleveland Moffett chronicles ‘‘ The Overthrow of the Molly Ma- 
guires,”’ from the archives of the Pinkerto . Detective Agency. 





London Letter 


THE PRESENT YEAR is the centenary of the death of Gibbon, 
the historian, and the occasion seemed to Mr. Frederic Harrison a 
suitable one for the opening of an exhibition of Gibbon relics at 
the British Museum, In the present age of political and literary 
backbiting it is probably impossible for any man to undertake work 
without incurring the suggestion of some ulterior motive; and 
there have not been wanting well-bred critics who were ready to 
assume that Mr. Harrison’s action in this matter was not uncon- 
nected with a certain academic vacancy caused by the death of 
‘Froude. The ungenerous hint, however, is proved to be false by 
the fact that Mr. Harrison had conceived the project as early as 
last February, at which time, however, Lord Sheffield, who owns 
some of the most valuable relics of the historian, was in the North, 
and Sir Mount Stuart Grant Duff, President of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society, in Greece, On Monday the exhibition was opened in 
the King’s Library of the Museum, and is proving a considerable 
success. Among the relics exhibited are many of genuine interest. 
‘For one thing, there is Gibbon’s will; for another, a catalogue of 
his library written on the backs of a pack of cards. An agreement 
with his publishers is to be seen, as are also his sword, his watch, 
his purse and the Bible he always used, interlined in pencil. There 
are, of course, portraits and many letters. Among the latter is 
one to Lord Sheffield, explaining the reasons that led him to settle 
in Lausarine; there is also a note describing Sheridan’s speech at 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. ‘‘ At the close of his 
speech,”’ Gibbon writes, ‘‘ Sheridan sank into Burke’s arms, but I 
called this morning, he is perfectly well.’”’ To which he adds the 
criticism :—‘‘ A good actor!” ‘‘ A seat in Parliament,’’ he says, 
‘¢T can only value as it is connected with some official situation of 
emolument; that connection which had fortunately subsisted about 
,three years ago is now dissolved.’’ Among the portraits is one by 
‘Sir Joshua Reynolds, representing Gibbon at the age of nineteen, 
and an unattributed pastel. It is a very interesting collection. 

A novelist of very unusual power has come to the front during 
‘the present week in the person of Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose 
‘* Tales of Mean Streets’’ appeared yesterday morning. Mr. Mor- 
rison has printed several of these short stories in the pages of 7he 
National Observer: otherwise, I believe, he is unknown to fame. 
He will not, however, long remain in obscvrity. Apart from a 
quite remarkable literary facility, his work seems, at least to one 
reader, to attain to exactly the due amount of realism without fall- 
ing into the pit of the sordid and inartistic. He deals exclusively 
with life in the East End, of London, and he does so with a fear- 
lessness and originality which are of more value than many ser- 
mons. I do not know whether his book is publis'‘:ed in America; 
but, if so, I strongly advise every reader of this letter to secure it. 
Those who do so will learn from its pages more of the degradation 
and misery of a certain side of London life than they could in many 
weeks of philanthropic ‘‘slumming.” Mr. Morrison's will be a 
name to conjure with in another season, 

The change in the editorship of 7he Saturday Review has not, 
with the first number, brought any great changes of front. Prob- 
ably Mr, Frank Harris is using up material already set, and reserv- 
ing his cannons and alarums for a later number. Two new indi- 
cations are, however, noticeable. From certain importunate allu- 
sions to the ballot in a review of Verlaine’s poems, I judge that 
Mr. Arthur Symons forms one of Mr. Harris’s new staff; and the 
selection is a fortunate one, if the ballot, which is Mr. Symons’s 
King Charles’s head, can only be kept out of that gentleman’s 
criticisms, For Mr. Symons is one of the few critics of the younger 
generation who has successfully resisted the temptation to roll 
logs. The other novelty is a ferocious attack on Mr. Charles 
Whibley, for the alleged incompetence and impertinence of his 
recent preface to ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.”” Mr. Whibley is known in 
London journalism as the former lieutenant of Mr. W. E. Henley 
on The National Observer, in whose columns he has contrived to 
scatter about a goodly portion of unreasoned abuse. I am told 


that the many authors whom he attacked of old are rejoicing over 
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this turning of the tables;’ but that I hold to be rank slander, and 
unworthy of credit. I had the pleasure, yesterday, of seeing an 
exquisite edition of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,’’ which has just been published by S. M. Dent & Co, I 
believe I am right in saying that a limited number of copies have 
been bought for America by the Scribners, and, I take it, they 
will be sold in a very short time. Each sonnet is set in a pictorial 
frame, symbolical of its subject; and the sympathy and poetic feel- 
ing with which the illustrations have been evolved are refreshing 
toadegree. The artist is a Mr. Tilney, a young man, I| under- 
stand, and new to repute. He ought to reap many orders from 
so accomplished a piece of work. The book is, moreover, pre- 
faced with an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, in which he 
tells, for the first time, the history of the sonnets. _ The story was 
told to Mr. Gosse by Robert Browning, on the understanding that 
some day it might be given to the world: and Mr.. Gosse has now 
availed himself of the permission. 

A book of considerable interest, to be published during the next 
few days, is Mr, P. Chalmers Mitchell’s ‘‘ Outlines of Biology.’’ It 
is sometimes objected against the medical school of Oxford that it 
has turned out very few scholars of first rank, but Mr. Mitchell is 
a bright, particular star of whom Oxford may well be proud. 
He is not much over thirty years of age, and is at present a lec- 
turer at Charing Cross Hospital. Of strikingly intellectual appear- 
ance, he is, I believe, regarded among his seniors as the most 
promising student of biology who has come to the fore for many 
years, Last winter he married a daughter of the late Prof. Prichard, 
Savilian Astronomer to the University, and is now settled in Lon- 
don, in Portsdown Road, Maida Vale. In addition to his special 
knowledge, he has an incisive and clear literary style, which should 
add to the attractions of his forthcoming volume. 

The Tsar of Russia is scarcely dead when his biography is an- 
nounced, from a pen, however, which has been busy upon it for 
many months. The writer in question is Mr, Charles Lowe, some- 
time Berlin correspondent of 7e 7zmes, and the author of a very 
readable monograph on Bismarck. Mr. Lowe has had special ad- 
vantages. He was the only representative of the English press 
permitted to be present at the late Tsar’s coronation at Moscow, 
and he has spent much time in Russia on journalistic expeditions. 
The book will deal with every side of Russian life during the reign 
of Alexander III., and will be ready in a few weeks.. The complete 
edition of Defoe, which Mr. Dent will bring out next’ year, should 
be a desirable acquisition, It is to be edited by Mr G, A, Aitken, 
and illustrated by Mr. J. B. Yeats. There are to be sixteen 
volumes, issued monthly, and beginning in January with ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” which will fill three of the small volumes, This will 
be followed by ‘‘ Duncan Campbell,” ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Caval- 
ier,” ‘* Captain Singleton,” ‘‘ Moll Flanders,” ‘‘ The Journal of 
the Plague,” ‘‘ Colonel Jacque,” ‘‘ Roxana” and ‘‘ A New Journey 
Round the World.” There will be a collection of miscellaneous 
writings, in two volumes, to complete the edition. 

Another new weekly is due to-morrow, Zhe Liberal, which 
starts from Edinburgh. Like 7he Realm it is to cost threepence, 
and will give considerable space to literary and art criticism. A 
special feature. is to be made of foreign affairs, and America will 
receive separate treatment. At home, it will aim at municipal de- 
velopment, and will warmly espouse the cause of labor. A short 
story by Mr. S, R. Crockett is promised for the first number ;. and 
it is not improbable that he may give the paper continuous assist- 
ance. By the way, ih 1896, Mr. Crockett is to have a serial in 

The Graphic. This looks like arranging for one’s future to a 
consummate comfort. 


LONDON, Nov. 16, 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


SOME REMARKABLE BOOKS have been sold in Boston this past 
week at the auction sale of the private library of the late George 
Livermore of Cambridge. Nearly a‘quarter of the entire collection 
consisted of .Bibles and biblical works, forming probably the most 
valuable collection of the kind ever put on sale in America. One 
of them, ‘‘ Cromwell's Souldiers Pocket Bible,” brought the high- 
est price, with the exception of Poe’s ‘‘ Tamerlane,” ever before 
obtained at the auction rooms of Libbie & Co. in this city. J. O. 
Wright, a New York dealer, purchasing for clients, paid $1,000 
for the copy. It was a first edition, printed in London in 1643; so 
far as is known, only two copies are extant, the other having been 
found after Mr. Livermore secured his copy, in a collection of old 
civil war pamphlets in the British Museum. What would the sol- 
dier of Cromwell’s day who carried this thin little book—‘‘ contain- 
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ing the most (if not all) those places contained in Holy Scripture 
which doe shew the qualifications of his inner man, that is a fit 

souldier to fight the Lord's Battle, both before the fight, in the fight, 

and after the fight,”—have thought, if he could have foreseen 

the enormous price it would bring 250 years after its publication? 

Mr. Wright bought, also, for $310, a first edition of Eliot’s New 

Testament in the Indian language, another bidder paying $450 for 

a first edition of the entire Indian Bible of Eliot. The 

highest price of the first day was $800, given By Mr. Sabine for a 

1535 Coverdale’s Bible. One of the curiosities of the next day's 
sale was the payment of $27.50 for a single sheet of paper. It 

was a broadside originally sold by J. Green in Boston, ‘*‘ opposite 
Mr. Church's Vendue house,” and entitled ‘* Earthquakes im- 
proved ; or solemn warnings to the world; by the tremendous earth- 
quakes which happened on Tuesday morning, the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1755.’ One of the rare books relating to the witchcraft delu- 
sion, a clean copy of John Hale’s ‘‘A Modest Enquiry into the 
Nature of Witchcraft,” printed in Boston in 1702, was sold to a 
Boston bookdealer for $140. The collection of the addresses on 
the death of George Washington, presented to Mrs. Washington 
by the authors after her husband's death, and bearing upon one 
volume the autograph ‘‘M, Washington,” was sold to Mr. Bowker 
of New York for $24 a volume. They had cost Mr, Livermore 
originally $150 for the two books, When the ‘‘ primer” sale came 
up, $825 was paid for a clean copy of the famous ‘' Indian Primer, 
or The First Book By which Children May Know truely To read 
the Indian Language, and Milk for Babes,” printed in Boston in 
1747. The only other known copy of the work, supposed to be 
unique until the discovery of Mr. Livermore’s copy, is now in the 
Lenox Library. As the Lenox copy has thirty leaves missing while 
the Livermore copy is complete, Mr. Eames, representing the Li- 
brary, sought hard to obtain the latter, bidding as high as $800. 
Then it was carried off by a Boston dealer buying on a private 
order. 

The old house on Essex Street, so long the home of Wendell 
Phillips, has disappeared to make room for a modern building, but, 
that its site may not be forgotten, a tablet of bronze has been 
placed by the City of Boston on the walls of the present house, 
and on Sunday that tablet was dedicated with interesting addresses 
by William Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Samuel A, Green and others. 
During the anti-slavery agitation the old home of Phillips, where he 
died and whence he was buried, was the scene of many a gather- 
ing of noted Abolitionists, and it was there that an armed co 
of friends made ready to defend him against the mob, which, cro 
ing the street without, seemed ready to make attack. It was there, 
too, that Phillips received the cheers of the crowd when, in after 
years, the sentiment had turned the other way. The inscription on 
the tablet reads as follows :— 


‘Here Wendell Phillips resided during forty years, devoted 
him to efforts to secure the abolition of African slavery in 
country. ; 

‘*The charms of Home, the enjoyment of Wealth and Learn- 
ing, even the kindly recognition of his fellow-citizens, were by 
him accounted as naught compared with duty, 


‘“‘He Lived To See ii AE a Freedom Universal, 
and to Receive the Tardy Praises of His Former Opponents. The 
Blessings Of The Poor, The Friendless, And The Oppressed, 
Enriched Him. 


‘¢In Boston He Was Born 29 November, 1811, and Died 2 Febru- 


ry, 1884. 
“This Tablet was Erected In 1894 By Order Of The City 
Council,” 


By the will of the late Anna Cabot Lowell, Radcliffe College has 
received $10,000, in memory of the late Cornelia Loring. By that 
will $37,000 was given to public charitable purposes, and $92,000 
for the founding of annuities, or as gifts to persons who were not 
relatives of the testatrix. The Lowell Fund of the Botanical Gar- 
den at Harvard received $5,000, and the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute of Virginia $4,000. 

There was no ostentatious show at the funeral of the late Rob- 
ert C, Winthrop, as it was his own desire that the ceremonies 
should be simple. Although Trinity Church was well filled with 
friends, yet there were no pall-bearers of note chosen and only the 
simple burial services, I have just seen a presentation copy of a 
poem written by Mr. Winthrop that is of especial interest at this 
time. It is a translation of ‘‘ Dies Ire,” and was privately printed 
in Cambridge in 1892, only 25 copies being struck off. One of 
these copies was given by Mr. Winthrop to Dr. Samuel A. Green, 
who has kindly allowed me to inspect it. In his preparatory note 
the translator states that there have been about 160 renderings of 
this celebrated hymn in the English language, and nearly 100 in 


’ 








other languages, but in 1866, upon the receipt from his friend, 
Gen, Dix of New York, of a copy of the translation that soldier 
had made while he was in command of Fortress Monroe, Mr. 


Winthrop spent his spare minutes in composing an almost literal 
version of the celebrated canticle. 1 quote a few stanzas to show 
its style :— 


‘Day of Wrath—that Day of Days,— 
When earth shall vanish in a blaze, 
As David, with the Sibyl, says! 


What a trembling will come o’er us, 
When the cae e shall be before us, 
For every hidden sin to score us! 


The trumpet with its wondrous sound, 
Piercing each sepulchral mound, 
Shall summon all, the throne around, 


I groan as one condemned to die, 
In vain to hide my shame I try, 
Lord, listen to my suppliant cry! 


Thou who the Magdalen forgave, 
And joy'’d the dying thief to save, 
Hast given me hope beyond the grave. 


All my prayers are empty shows, 

But let thou mercy interpose— 

And spare me from eternal woes,” 
* * 


BosTON, Nov. 27, 1894. _ CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE ART INSTITUTE exhibition, a part of which I have already 
described, continues to interest many visif®rs and to arouse much 
discussion, The Alexander portraits are the most frequent source 
of disagreement, but, though the timid are afraid of them and the 
ignorant repelled, their consummate art has appealed to a much 
larger portion of the community than might have been expected. 
They are certainly the centre of interest in a collection which con- 
tains much that is fine in spite of the seemingly inevitable accoim- 
paniment of trash. The number of portraits makes it interesting 
to contrast the methods of their various creators. The quiet, 
straightforward manner of Eastman Johnson in his portrait of 
John D. Rockefeller is absolutely different from Vonnoh’s swift, 
nervous handling of color in that of Edwin Walker, and yet, the 
two portraits are equally dignified and serious, though not equally 
subtle, Somewhere between them stands Carroll Beckwith’s ad- 
mirable portrait of Janvier, for there is a touch of impressionism 
in his work, though he has not Vonnoh’s skill in amalgamating 
colors and making them do his bidding. Beckwith’s style is more 
simple than Vonnoh's, but less suggestive and less selective. 
There is a fine serenity, however, in all three of these paintings. 
The same quality distinguishes Beecher’s dark ‘‘ Head of a Girl” 
and Herter's lovely, simple study in profile of a young girl, whose 
’ eyes are lowered upon the white, symbolic flower she holds in her 
hand, His more pretentious portrait of a woman in black is as 
much less interesting as it is more conventional, There is nothirg 
conventional, however, about the two portraits contributed by 
Julius Rolshoven, dark things both—one, a figure picturesquely 
veiled; and the other, also in black, shown under artificial light. 
The girl in the latter stands carelessly erect, her hands on her hips; 
and her lifted face and graceful dignity have unmistakable breed- 
ing and distinction. It is a fine piece of work. Lucy Lee Rob- 
bins and Eleanor Norcross send large portraits which are both 
conventional and disagreeable. There is more art in one stroke 
of Alexander's brush than in all this labored heaviness. Besides 
these, there is a fine realistic portrait of the sculptor Kemeys at 
work, by Frederick W. Freer; and a portrait of a musician, very 
spirited in ex ion, by Carl Newman. The latter also sends a 
study of a girl in the firelight, which is extremely clever in its 
ee ; 

Much of the figure work might also come under the head of 
portraits. Benson's ‘‘Firelight”’ is a lovely study of a girl in 
white, which impresses one with its simplicity in spite of the great 
ono Sey executing such a subject. And if the labor involved 
cannot be f 


ten, the picture ceases to be artistic. The ‘‘ Head 
of a Spanish Girl," by the same talented painter, is a vivid, spirited 
thing, graceful in attitude and distinguished in type. Tarbell’s 
‘* Arrangement in Pink and Gray” is charming in color and in the 
still sweetness of the central figure in its delicate gown; but the 
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lightful study of a white calf in sunlight. 
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lighting of the picture, leaving the second figure in such deep 
shadow, is not quite comprehensible. He is more happy in this re- 
spect in the open air, where his sunlight does not seem to have 
been born of paint. The girl under purple trees and his ‘‘ Mother 
and Child in Pine Woods ” are skilfully rendered, and ‘‘ The Silver 
Rain” is charming. Vonnoh’s large ‘‘ Discovered” has some 
affinity with Tarbell, but, brilliant as its sunlight is, it is not quite 
convincing, and the figures have neither the beauty nor the idyllic 
quality which should give them an excuse for being. Humphreys 
Johnston’s studies of sunlight and shadow are clever, swift and 
impressionistic in manner, and conceived with originality and 
judgment. Mrs. MacMonnies and Miss Baker, also, send effect- 
ive outdoor work with figures, and Hovenden makes a melancholy 
effort in the same direction. ‘‘ The Bathers,” by F. H. Richard- 
son, is almost the only study of the nude in sunlight—a large and 
well-executed landscape, with two boys dressing after their bath 
in the foreground. It is a careful and vigorous piece of work, and 
the figures are truthfully conceived and firmly modelled. Blash- 
field sends a canvas even larger, ‘‘ The Choir Boys,” a really 
beautiful -painting, with its effective costumes, its sweet, serious 
faces, and the veiling clouds of dim, mysterious incense: Walter 
Gay’s ‘‘ Le Pardon” is here, an interesting subject, its rows of 
Breton women watching the slow approach of a procession in the 
distance. Its interest, however, is rather literary than artistic. 
The same criticism might be applied, in a lesser degree, to the two 
little pictures by Walter McEwen, charming as they are in color and 
in the handling of diffused light. Frederick W. Freer sends two small 
studies of a mother and child, which have a rare and lovely depth 
of tenderness in them; and there is something of the same quality, 
lightened to delighted affection rather, in Pauline A. Dohn’s ‘‘Pielje’s 
Dinner,” in which the quaint German grandmother’s pride is vividly 
expressed, ‘‘ The Sailor at Home,” by Louis P. Dessar, is also 
rich in warmth and feeling, even though the figures are only a part 
of the view of curving docks and violet-tinted boats, Another 
small picture, a study of two little girls busily entertaining them- 
selves, has more character and far more charm than half of the 
portraits in the gallery. It was painted by Arthur B, Davies, who 
contributes, also, two tiny landscapes, which have a certain ex- 
quisite individuality. Edwin L. Weeks sends four little sketches 
of different parts of the wide world he has traversed, and Theodore 
Wores a study from Japan, Kenyon Cox greets us from a coun- 
try far more foreign—that of his own imagination. From France 
we have Henry Mosler’s ‘‘ Brittany Legend,”’ which has no hint 
of beauty in the entire canvas, and Eugene Vail's sympathetic in- 
terpretation of an autumn evening at Etaples. Sergeant Kendall’s 
‘*La Boudeuse” is well executed, and his little ‘‘By the Sea” 
extremely clever. Mary K. Trotter’s nude children are delicately 
and skilfully handled. A small decorative panel by Alice Kellogg 
Tyler is original and felicitous ; and a ‘‘ Petite Mendiante,”’ by Albert 
P. Lucas, has simplicity anda pathetic sincerity, though the same 
painter’s study of mists has more genuine honesty in it. 

In its landscapes the exhibition is also interesting. | Theodore 
Robinson’s superb canal with its brilliant, sunlit color and lu- 
minous atmosphere, would alone ensure that. But there is much 
more. Charles H. Davis sends a large, simple meadow land- 
scape, which, in spite of its rather uninteresting subject, makes 
one feel'that here are the open air and the breath of spring. 
Three smaller pictures, much more lovely in color and no less 
vividly real, are lent by Thomas B. Clarke, who was not always 
so happy in his selection of exhibits. One of them is an Innes, 
which must have been painted fully thirty years ago, so hard and 
finical is its style. A fine, simple landscape comes from J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, and alarge and beautiful ‘‘‘Winter Morning ” from 
Leonard Ochtman, who sends, also, three attractive, small 
paintings. From William A. Coffin comes another fine study 
of snow—a Pennsylvania landscape with low, rolling hills and 
bushes in the hollows, transformed by the half-light to deep, 
rich colors. | Charles Warren Eaton’s usual snow scene under 
a yellow sky is also here; but his ‘‘ Canal” has genuine feeling, 
and a certain still loveliness hangs about it. William H. Howe's 
re and carefully painted cattle are here, but one would glad- 
ly forfeit them for a single glance at Elizabeth W. Roberts's de- 
Charles C, Cur- 
ran’s nineteen pictures of the Fair are interesting, but rather too 
finical to give a just conception of the place. | However, some 
of the night effects, particularly the electric fountains, and others 
in which the buildings were enveloped in fog, are very happily 


suggested. Impressionism has some representatives among the 
landscape-painters, led, of course, by Robinson. Thomas B. 
Meteyard has done delightful work of this school. He shows 
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what the impressionists so often strive for and so rarely attain: 
the sensation of moving, quivering atmosphere, of color act- 
ually transformed and irradiated by sun or moon. His style 
adapts itself to its subject, very sketchy and broad at times, and 
at others securing its effect by short, quick dashes of color. 
The light in his pictures is occasionally almost dazzling and 
his feeling for color is unusually delicate. Another clever im- 
pressionist is Robert Henri, whose two sketches of Atlantic 
City, one in the sunlight and the other through mist, are spir- 
ited and charming. And Miss Kinsella’s ‘‘ Early Spring, 
Giverny,” is singularly expressive in conception and color of 
the season she represents, The marines of the exhibition are 
much less numerous. Alexander Harrison sends two, one a 
beautiful, dark thing, whose red, waning moon makes the dark- 
ness the more intense, and the other a ‘‘ Sunset,” very strange 
in color and hardly beautiful. Will G. Robinson has done a 
capital thing in his vision of bright, foaming waves when the sun 
is trying to pierce through morning mists; and William Wendt 
knows something of the water, too. Another, still more beauti- 
ful, is Leslie Cauldwell’s study of slow, curving waves in the 
moonlight, as seen from overhanging cliffs. The sculpture of 
this exhibition is worth so much more than a passing notice, 
that I shall speak of it in a later letter, in connection with the 
Henry Field collection. (Two smaller exhibitions are now in prog- 
ress, One is at O’Brien’s, and consists of a number of paint- 
ings from Arthur Forth & Sons of London; and the other is a 
collection of American water-colors at Keppel’s, shown first in 
Chicago this year, instead of in New York. 
CHICAGO, Nov, 20, 1894. 


The Fine Arts 


lr. Abbey’s Drawings at Keppel’s 


ADMIRERS of the work in illustration of Mr. E. A. Abbey (and 
they are numerous) should not fail to visit the exhibition of 
his drawings at Keppel’s gallery. The reproductions seldom do 
justice to the beauty of line or of color in his work, which is al- 
ways so delicate that much is necessarily lost in reduction. The 
pictures shown are illustrations to Shakespeare’s comedies, and 
are mostly in pen-and-ink, but occasionally in crayon or in gou- 
ache. The scenes of the shipwreck and of the banquet in ‘‘ The 
Tempest” are in the latter medium, The most remarkable of the 
drawings in pen-and-ink are the entry of the Prince of Morocco in 
‘*The Merchant of Venice,” and the scene between Olivia and 
Viola in her Turkish dress in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” Mr. Abbey’s 
imagination is essentially dramatic. He must have several, or, at 
least, two figures to dispose of, and he tells his story more by 
composition than by the expressiveness of any single figure. In- 
deed, his figure-drawing is often at fault, and his best qualities 
are precisely those which -the engravers cannot render—exquisite 
grace of line and richness of color. 


Lucy MONROE, 





: Art Notes 

M. M. S. C. DE SolIssons, who dubs himself ‘‘ A Parisian 
Critic,” pays his respects to certain American painters of more or 
less distinction in a little dxochure entitled ‘* Boston Artists.” The 
author fears that ‘‘ home-grown critics ’’ do not appreciate our home- 
grown art, and he tries to make it up to the artists by assurances 
of Azs distinguished consideration. It is plain enough that he dims 
to be agreeable, but he would succeed better if he got some compe- 
tent hand to turn his French into English. As it is, the artists 
that he praises will probably be more amused than flattered by his 
compliments. (Boston: Carl Schoenhof.) 


_ Mr. W. T. Walters, who died at his home in Baltimore on 
the 22d of Nov, at the age of 74, was widely known, both at home 
and abroad, as a most generous and intelligent buyer of paintings 
and other works of art. He had the reputation of being a con- 
noisseur as well as a collector. 
said to be worth at least a million dollars; and there is a report, 
which seems to have some foundation, that the entire collection 
has been left to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


—A collection of ‘‘ old masters,” of which some are by painters 
unknown and the others are very unlikely to be by the painters 
whose names were put to them, was exhibited at the American 
Art Galleries before being sold last Monday. They belonged to the 
late Mr. Henry Tenbroek Gamage, whose judgment as to their au- 
thorship was followed in the catalogue. We have not seen all of 
the collection, but to the best of our belief there was just one au- 
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His paintings and bric-a-brac are - 


thentic picture in it—a portrait of Mr. Gamage, by Mr. J. Alden 
Weir. The deceased left a large collection of drawings, engrav- 
ings and old books; this, also, was exhibited and sold. 





‘* Trilbyana ”’ 


THE '‘ TRILBY” drawings (120 in number) have come to Amer- 
ica, after all, and may be seen at the Avery galleries, 368 Fifth 
Avenue, from Dec. 3 to 15. To-day (Saturday) is press-day. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Those who express surprise at the sudden literary development 
of Du Maurier’s genius do not apparently recognize the fact that 
the whole series of his drawings has included the literary element. 
His thoughts as expressed in art have always shown a close and 
philosophical observation of life, an understanding of the actions 
and motives of men. Every one of his illustrations tells not only 
an individual story, but a story of surroundings and times, of 
tendencies, fads and foibles. And the text is always as important 
as the picture; sometimes it is far more so. Who can have for- 
gotten the history and culmination of the ‘‘ old-china’’ craze given 
by Du Maurier in a four-inch-square illustration of the young hus- 
band and wife examining an old teapot, with the exquisite text, 
‘¢Oh, Algernon, do you think we can ever live up to it?” Cer- 
tainly the man who could invent the application of that phrase 
must have stores of wit and sense equal to the writing of many 
‘*Peter Ibbetsons” and ‘‘ Trilbys.” And those stores were 
bound to find their larger expression in literature. 


NEw YORK, Nov, 22. CANDACE WHEELER, 


If there yet remains a word to be said in criticism of this book, 
it may, perhaps, be in regard to the musical part of it. Whether 
intentionally or not, Du Maurier has certainly added an instance, 
which tends to prove the theory true, that music in itself is neither 
elevating nor refining. Svengali is drawn with inimitable skill, and 
with so much realism that the reader feels that he must have been 
known and hated by Du Maurier in all his repulsiveness, And yet 
this loathsome creature has the power of so seizing and expressing 
the noblest works of the great masters of harmony as to move his 
hearers to tears, to sway them at his will by the tenderness and 
feeling he puts into the notes, It fs a hard thing for a music-lover 
to comprehend, that a man of low and vicious life, and utterly 
without aspirations, can so express the penetrating beauty that lies 
in music more than in any other art. It shows, too, that music 
gives us only what it finds in us, and proves the folly of ‘* program 
music,” or music with a translation, One other thing: Du Maurier 
says that there is but one verse of the little French song, which 
Trilby sings with so much effect—‘‘Au clair de lalune, He 
mistakes; there is another, running thus :— 

‘ Je n’ouvrirai pas la porte, ‘* J'ouvre bien la porte, 

A un vieux savetier, A un patissier, 
. * . * ® Qui m’apporte des brioches 
Re ee ee om - Dans un tablier.” 


The two missing lines have escaped the memory of the writer, 
AUBURN, N, Y, S. M. Cox. 





From the recent contributions to ‘‘ Trilbyana” in your columns, 
it would appear as if the name of Tri'by (originally Scotch or Irish ?) 
were not uncommon in the writings of French authors, Charles 
Nodier, in his conte, says that M. Delatouche—a contemporary— 
wrote on the same subject ‘‘ol cette charmante tradition était 
racontée en vers enchanteurs ’—which gives one to suppose that 
‘ Trilby’ was the name of his enchantress; though, perhaps, he 
refers to the old story of ‘‘ Le Diable Amoureux.” I find, more- 
over, that Balzac takes the name for a type in his ‘‘ Histoire des 
Treize—Terragus—Vol. I. Scénes de la Vie Parisienne” (page 48 
of edition of 1843):—‘' Pour développer cette histoire dans toute 
la vérité de ses détails, pour en suivre le cours dans toutes ses 
sinuosités, il faut ici divulguer quelques secrets de l'amour, se 
glisser sous les lambris d’une chambre 4 coucher, non pas effronté- 
ment, mais 4 la maniére de Trilby [the opposite to Du Maurier’s 
Trilby], n'effaroucher ni Dougal, ni Jeannie, n’effaroucher per- 
sonne,”’ etc. 

Your correspondent in Ridgefield seems to have misinterpreted 
Musset’s verse, or else the printer has copied it wrongly (leaving 
out a comma), which changes the meaning entirely, The last two 
lines should read ‘‘ Ou Trilby vient, préte 4 chanter—t’ écouter.” 

TUXEDO PARK, Nov, 26, 1894. E. L. B. 
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First Editions of Americans Authors 


MR. CHARLES B, FOOTE, who is known in Wall street as a 
dealer in stocks-and bonds, is known further up town and through- 
out the country, not so much as a buyer of railroad shares, but as 
a buyer of scarce books, particularly of first editions of Americar 
authors. Mr. Foote has been such adetermined and zealous buyer, 
and for so many years, that his collection of first editions is prob- 
ably more nearly complete than that of any other collector in this 
particular branch, He began before first editions of American 
authors were as rare or as much sought after as they are now, and, 
as a consequence, he has realized a handsome profit on most of his 
books, It is said that he paid $50 for his first (1828) edition of 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Fanshawe.”’ It fetched $155 at this sale. The 
last copy of this edition sold by a New York dealer was bought by 
the British Museum. A marked catalogue of this sale will be val- 
uable asset of the collector, as it shows the value of these first edi- 
tions in the open market—a higher value, in some instances, than 
would be put upon them by the regular dealers. Zhe Harbin- 
ger, containing a number of Holmes’s poems, among them ‘‘ The 
Last Leaf,” printed there for the firsttime, sold for$15. The price 
usually ranges from $5 to $10. The following are some of the 
more important prices paid at the sale of Mr. Foote’s books at 
Bangs & Co.'s, on Friday, Nov. 23 :— 

Emerson.—Hymn, 1833, $5.25; ‘‘ Concord Discourses,” 1835, 
$8; ‘‘ Nature,” 1836, $12.50; ‘‘P. B. K. Oration,” 1837, $4.50; 
‘* Dartmouth Oration,” 1838, $5; ‘‘ Cambridge Oration,” 1838, 
$3—this of smaller publications, as examples. Of the more im- 
portant: Emerson—‘‘Poems,”’ Boston, 1847, $17.50; ‘‘ Represent- 
ative Men,” Boston, 1850, $9.50; ‘‘Society and Solitude,” with 
A. L. S., 1870, $17; ‘Letters and Social Aims,” 1876, A. L. 
S., $13; ‘English Traits,” 1856, $8; ‘‘ Selected Poems,” 1876, 
$7. In several of these books autograph letters of the author were 
inserted. 


Hawthorne,—‘‘ Fanshawe,”’ Boston, 1828, his first work, while a 
student at Bowdoin College, $155; Am. Mag., vol. ii., 1836, 
$11.50; ‘* Peter Parley’s” ‘* Universal History,” 2 vols., sq. 


12mo, Boston, 1837, prepared by Hawthorne for S. G. Goodrich, 
$17.50; ‘‘Twice-Told Tales,” 1837, $22; ‘‘The Gentle Boy,” 
$34; ‘' Grandfather's Chair,” 1841, $25; ‘‘ Famous Old People,” 
1841, $32; ‘‘ Liberty Tree,” 1841, $25; ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” 
1842, $11; ‘‘ Biographical Stories for Children,” 1842, $11; ‘‘ The 
Celestial Railroad,” 1844, $58; ‘‘ A Visit to the Celestial City,” 
1844, $23; ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” 1850, $27; ‘‘The Marble 
Faun,” 1860, $12; Original agreement of Hawthorne and James 
Munroe & Co. as to ‘‘ Twice-told Tales,’’ signed by both, framed, 
$50. This interesting document is dated 1841, and provides for 
an edition of not more than 1,500 copies, on which Hawthorne is 
to be paid ten per cent of the retail price after ‘‘ a sufficient number 
of copies of the said work shall be sold to defray the cost of publi- 
cation,” 


Holmes,—‘‘ The Harbinger,” 1833, $15; ‘‘ Poems,” 1836, $20; 
‘* Poems,” 1846, $20; ‘* Poems,” 1849, $20; ‘‘ Autocrat,” 1858, 
$25; ‘‘ The Professor,’’ 1860, $9.50; ‘‘ Mechanism,” 1871, $9; 


**Poet at the Breakfast Table,” 1872, $8.75; ‘‘ A Mortal An-. 


tipathy,”” 1885, $6.50; ‘‘Over the Teacups,” 1891, A. L. S., 
12. 


Longfellow.—‘‘ Poems from U. S. Gazette,” 1826, $27; about 
adozen school-books by him for the study of French and Italian 
averaged $12 each, but ‘‘ Le Ministre de'Wakefield,” 1831, brought 
$19; ‘* Coplas de Manrique,” 1833, $12.50; ‘‘Outre-Mer,” 1833- 
34, two ‘‘numbers,’’ all thus issued, $35; ‘‘ Outre-Mer,” the 
book, 1835, $22; ‘‘ Voices of the Night,” 1839, $16.50; ‘* Hy- 
perion,” 1833, $16; ‘‘ Poems on Slavery,” 1842, 2 p., A. L. S., 
$42.50; ‘* Ballads,” 1842, $16; ‘‘ Spanish Students, 1843, $21; 
‘* The Waif,” 1845, $10.50; ‘‘ Poems,” 1845, $15.50; ‘* Belfry 
of Bruges,” 1846, $18.50; ‘‘ Poems,” 1846, $10; ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
A. L. S., and presentation autograph, 1847, $62.50; ‘‘ The 
Estray,’’ 1847, $12; ‘‘ Wayside Inn,” 1863, $12.50; ‘‘ Dante, 
1867, $12.75, and ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” 1884, $17. 

James Russell Lowell.—‘‘ Class Poem,” 1838, $11.75; ‘A 
Year’s Life,” 1841, $33; ‘‘ Poems,” A. L. S., 1844, $23; ‘‘ Old 
Poets,’’ A. L. S., 1845, $22; ‘* The Biglow Papers,” 1848, $15; 
‘* Poems," 1849, A. L. S., $20; ‘* My Study Window,” A. L. S., 
1871, $13.56; ‘‘ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” 1845, 
$22; and ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launbal,” 1848, $16. 

Poe, —‘* Al Aaraaf,’’ 1829, $150. This copy was sold twenty- 
five years ago, when the library of Gen. Winfield Scott was dis- 
posed of. ‘* Poems,” 1831, 2d edition of ‘‘El Aaraaf,” $55; 
‘*Eureka,” 1848, $18; A. L. S. over 1,200 words, 1848, on Haw- 
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thorne, Longfellow, etc., $75; original MS. of two stanzas not in- 
serted in ‘‘ The Bells,” $75; ‘‘ Tales of the Grotesque,” 1840, $36; 
The Raven, and Oc:her Posms,” 1845, $57.50. 

Mrs. Stowe.—‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 1852 and poems, signed, 
1889, $22. 

Whittier. —‘' Legends,” 1831, $40; ‘‘ Moll Pitcher,” 1832, 
$77.50; ‘‘ Mogg Megone,” $26; ‘‘ Poems on Abolition,” 1837, 
$17; ‘‘ Little Eva,”’ music by Emilio, 1852, $23; ‘‘ Penna, Pil- 
grim,” A.L.S., 1872, $14; ‘‘ At Sundown,” Cambridge, 1890, $8; 
and ‘‘ Poems,” 1849, $20. 

The bidding at the sale was spirited, and some of the books 
were well fought for. On the whole it was the most spirited small 
sale that has beer held in New York in a long time. 





An English View of the ‘‘Autocrat”’ 


(Edmund Gosse in 7he St. James's Gazett:} 

THE DEATH OF Dr. Holmes, at the great age of eighty-five, is 
an event the significance of which to America is hardly to be real- 
ized in a country where eminence in letters counts for so very little 
as in England. In a social sense Holmes was more of a personage 
in the United States than his contemporary, Tennyson, was here, 
although no one, however much he loved the charming old Doctor, 
could for a moment compare them in quality of genius. The reason 
was that America, being devoid of all the hierarchy of accepted 
rank which forms the framework of our society, has taken literary 
fame as a patent of nobility. 1 remember, when I was in the White 
House ten years ago, being asked by the melancholy and courteous 
President Arthur, who it was that was showing me the sights of 
Washington. I answered that I enjoyed the great advantage of 
having Mr. Bancroft as a cicerone. ‘‘Then,” said Mr. Arthur, 
‘*you have the guidance of the first citizen of America.” The 
eminent historian, then as old as Dr. Holmes was a year ago, 
held a sort of permanent primacy on the score of his combined in- 
tellectual power and great age. When the faculties of Bancroft 
declined, this social throne passed to Dr. Holmes, who for the last 
seven or eight years has occupied a position in America not dreamed 
of by any European man-of-letters, except, perhaps—and for reasons 
very diverse—Victor Hugo. 

Dr. Holmes was conscious of his position, as his keen and ob- 
servant intelligence was, to the last, of all phenomena which came 
‘in his way. But he was not dazzled by it, nor did it make him 
fatuous or dictatorial. He enjoyed it very much, but his humor 
bore him through. He once told me, as an instance of the kind, 
chastening hand of Providence, that at a time when some succession 
of ovations was making him too pleased with himself, the post 
brought him a letter from a stranger, addressed to ‘‘ Miss Olive 
Wendell Holmes.”’ Clapping his hands, the vivacious little old 
gentleman continued, ‘‘ Wasn't that salutary? Didn't that sweep 
the cobwebs away ? Didn't that show what humbug notoriety is ?”’ 
But, perhaps, as a really grave and valuable contribution to the 
attitude of his mind at the period of his life when great social emi- 
nence was rather suddenly coming upon him, I may be permitted 
to quote from an unpublished letter to an English friend (written 
Sept. 3, 1885, a few days after his seventy-sixth birthday) :— ° 

‘*The little wayside home where we pass our summers was a 
bower of roses and an Eden of grapes and peaches. How strange 
all this kindness seems to me! Somebody deserves it all, I do not 
doubt; but it does not seem to me that it is myself, There are so 
many men and women whom I know who have lived noble and 
useful lives, and receive no such reward as a few rhymes and 
essays have brought to me, that I blush at the injustice of what 
we call fortune, I know well, how much I owe to the fact of hav- 
ing grown old. I have outlived the little jealousies all of us have 
to meet with (my share has been a small one); I have kept my 
name before the public instead of falling silent, as Be ty s wisdom 
would have dictated, before the natural term of life had stolen 
upon me.” 

This genial commonsense, this fine practical philosophy, was 
intimately characteristic of the Autocrat. He had been in no hurry 
to be famous, he was in no hurry to be loved; something wiry in 
his moral and mental fibre seemed to promise everything to him if 
he were content to wait, and only desire what was reasonable. 
When he was in early middle life, a prophecy of such mourning as 
to-day fills the United States from Maine to Arizona would have 
seemed preposterous in the extreme. In 1854, for example, Dr. 

Holmes was known in scientific circles as a middle-aged physician 
who had written professionally on ‘‘ The Contagiousness of Puer- 
peral Fever” and on ‘‘ The Delusions of Homeeopathy.”’ He had 


published verses, too, but he was hardly a man-of-letters; no one 
thought of him as they thought of Hawthorne, of Longfellow, of 
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Emerson, of Whittier, or even of Lowell. It did not seem con- 
ceivable that Holmes could ever be namied with them. Until he 
was approaching his fiftieth year he had done little that, with even 
our knowledge of what was in store for him, could justify the hope 
of fame. He was fond, in later life, of asking his friends to take 
down from their shelves—* blow the dust off first, and be sure the 
spider does not bite you””—to take down his metrical essay, called 
‘* Poetry,” written in 1836. Well, it was in careful, mellifluous, 
heroic couplet; it would have been a credit to Beattie or to Lang- 
horne to have written it, but no modern poetical reputation could 
be founded on such an exercise. There was no glimmering in any 
of Holmes’s early writings of the delicate poet, and the still more 
sparkling essayist, who were to be simultaneously discovered in 
1857 

if we consider the riper Holmes, the wit that gradually spread 
its illuminating rays from Cambridge over the Charles River to 
Boston, and thence through the length and breadth of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth; if we ask ourselves what is the positive value 
as an artist of the writer who sparkled so much from his fiftieth 
until past his eightieth year, it is obvious that something must be 
allowed for accidents of time and place. Holmes belonged to an 
earlier age, from which he brought down into our own denser and 
gloomier world much of the ease and superficiality, much of the 
triumphant charm, and also not a little of the immunity from cen- 
sure, which marked the eighteenth-century wit. His writings are 
really, if we judge them by a rigid standard, what the Abbé Coyot 
calls ‘‘ bagatelles morales ’’—delicious fancies, full of intelligence 
and grace, neatly turned, always well-bred, instinct with vitality, 
reasonable, moderate, harmonious. That the author of ‘‘The 
Chambered Nautilus” should come to be named with Emerson, the 
novelist of ‘‘ Elsie Venner’’ with Hawthorne, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table with the author of ‘‘ My Study Windows ’’—and 
in the history of literature Holmes will stand as an equal among 
these men—is another proof of that fact which in early youth we 
are so unwilling to learn, that more goes to a great reputation as 
a writer than merely writing pre-eminently well. Character, atti- 
tude, physical health, the condition of the times in Boston, all 
combined with the genuine art and indisputable talent of Dr. 
Holmes to make him the illustrious figure that he is and will 
remain. 

Few men under the age of fifty can possess a clear recollection 
of what Dr. Holmes was at the height of his powers. Perhaps no 
man of modern times has given his contemporaries a more extra- 
ordinary impression of wit in conversation. We are told that he 
never overpowered his companions, never held the talk in mono- 
logue, but that he listened as brilliantly as he spoke, taking up 
every challenge, capping every anecdote, rippling over with an 
illuminated cascade of fancy and humor and repartee. Even those 
whose misfortune it has been to come comparatively late to his 
generous feast of wit can bear witness to the invincible charm of 
his conversation. His letters, almost to the very last, were full of 
the most exquisite grace and garrulous affability. He flung his 
good things about him; there were no stratagems of display, no 


parsimony in distribution of the ever-bubbling wit and reverie. ' 


Almost the only possible cause of regret at the extension of a 
beautiful life, which has given pleasure to a wide circle until the 
very end, is the fact that it has’ been prolonged until scarce any 
one living can record from personal memory its finest triumphs. 
Yet it is to be hoped that much of the Autocrat’s priceless table- 
talk has been preserved, and that at least the world of readers may 
hope for a generous selection from his incomparable familiar letters. 





Notes 


The Critic of Nov. 24 made its appearance a day late, owing to 
the extra work involved in making. up a number more than twice 
as large as usual. To-day’s paper has been delayed by the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

—The serial to succeed Mrs. Deland’s “‘ Philip and his Wife” 
in The Atlantic will be ‘‘ A Singular Life,” by Elizabeth Phelps 
Ward, who is said to bring to this work her old zest and earnest- 
Ness, and to present a detail of character in her hero which will be 
sure to cOmmand attention. Whether one agrees with Mrs. Ward's 
theories or not, one must always acknowledge her earnestness of 
purpose. The Atlantic has always made a feature of short stories, 
and to judge from its list of contributors in this department for the 
coming year, there is no reason to anticipate any falling off. Mrs. 
Catherwood, Lafcadio Hearn, Gilbert Parker, Kate Chopin and 
Joel Chandler Harris are among the number. There will be also 
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a series of historical papers, entitled ‘‘ Virginia and her Neigh- 
bors,” by John Fiske. 

—A series which piques curiosity will run through 7he Atlantic's 
year. It is entitled ‘‘ New Figures in Literature arid Art"; the 
subjects will be carefully chosen, and will be men and women who 
are coming into notice at the present day. While not eyhaustive, 
these papers will be ‘‘honest and frank attempts at appraisal.” 
There will be no definite announcements in regard to the series, 
the editor preferring to allow the drift of popular thought and in- 
terest to have weight in the choice of subjects. 

—Mr. Richard Harding Davis's three-part novel, ‘* The Princess 
Aline,” will be given in the January Harper's, in which number 
Mr. Thomas A. Janvier will add a thrilling chapter to his colonial 
history of ‘‘ The Slaye-Traders of New York.” 

—We have already spoken of some of the features of Scrzbner’s 
for 1895, among them Mr. Meredith’s serial, ‘‘ An Amezing Mar- 
riage,’’ and to the list we may add an article by Mrs. Maud Bal- 
lington Booth on Salvation Army work in the slums. Mr. Robert 
Grant’s series on the ‘‘ Art of Living” will take up such subjects 
as the income (its extent.and how much should be sacrificed for 
it), the dwelling (shall it be in town or country ?), the commissariat, 
and the question of household expenditure; education (what shall 
be done with the children ?) the summer problem, especially as it 
concerns the city family; marriage and single life (the conditions of 
each), the case of man and the case of woman. 

—Mr. Fheodore Stanton has sought to show in the new bi- 
monthly, the Revue de Paris of Nov. 1, that the French are wrong 
in thinking that Gen. Grant was hostile to their interests during the 
Franco-German War. 


—Charles Dickens has written for the forthcoming volume of 
The Youth's Companion a series of reminiscences of his famous 
father. The same volume will also contain an article on ‘‘ Lord 
Tennyson Among Children,” by Theodore Watts, and one on 
‘* Bismarck’s Boyhood,” by Sidney Whitman, who has an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the statesman. Among the story- 
writers who will contribute to the volume are Robert Louis Steven- 
son, J. M. Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, W. D. Howeélls, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Clark Russell, Harold Frederic and C. A. Stephens. Mr, 
Gladstone will write of his late physician, Sir Andrew Clark; there 
will be articles by Princess Christian and Princess Louise, stories by 
four American admirals, and contributions from Mark Twain, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, etc. The Companion, by the way, publishes 
nothing that is not written expressly for its columns, 

—Paul Verlaine has begun the publication of his ‘‘ Confessions ” 
in the Paris Fin de Siécle. His memories of his early youth are 
poetic and touched with the mysticism that permeates his verse, 


—In these days of Napoleonic revival, Giovanni Sforza’s article 
on ‘* La Seconda Moglie di Napoleone a Parma,” in the Nuova 
Antologia of Nov. 1, is timely and interesting. 


—Mr. Lincoln’s.‘* Uncut Leaves,’”’ at Sherry’s, last Saturday 
night, proved to be a reminiscent sketch by Mr. E. S, Nadal, a 
couple of Creole songs by Mr. Cable, a story by Mrs. Wiggin, a 
most amusing twenty-minutes falk on the drama, by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, and a chapter from Mr. Meredith’s forthcoming novel, 
‘*An Amazing Marriage.” This was read by Mr. Wheatcroft, 
and proved to be written in the style which is peculiarly acceptable 
to Mr. Meredith's admirers and particularly distasteful to the rest 
of the world. On Monday evening ‘‘ New York as a Literary 
Centre” will be discussed, 


—The first part of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of R. W. Church, late 
Dean of St. Paul’s,’’ which Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly, 
describes the Dean’s eighteen years at Oxford. The second part 
deals with his life at Whatley, the little Somersetshire village of 
which he was rector for about nineteen years, 


—Macmillan & Co, have just issued ‘‘ The Age of Pope,” by 
John Dennis, the first of a series of students’ handbooks covering 
the most important periods of English literature. Prof, Hales is 
the general editor of the series, and will contribute the Ages of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. 


—Miss Kate Field has been decorated by the French Govern- 
ment and made an ‘‘ Officer of Public Instruction,” This is said 
to be the highest distinction the French Department of Publi¢ In- 
struction can bestow for services rendered to literature and art, A 
curious thing in connection with this honor is that it was conferred 
nearly two years ago, and that Miss Field’s letter acknowledging 
it bears the date Nov. 17, 1894. Miss Field, who is ill at present 
in Washington, says that the dates are correct, and that she will 
explain later. 
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—Max O’Rell is again in this country after a three years’ ab- 
sence, and is, as heretofore, under the management of Major Pond, 
who will take him through the United States and Canada on a lee- 
turing tour. ‘Since M. Blouét was here last, he has made the 
grand tour of Australia, and written a lively book on the subject. 

—Mr. George L, Beer has been appointed Prize Lecturer on 
European History at Columbia College, and will soon begin a 
course of lectures on the constitutional history of France from 887 
to 1483, laying special stress on the growth of the monarchy. Mr. 
Beer is the author of a work on ‘‘ The Commercial Policy of Eng- 
land toward the American Colonies,” published last year by his 
alma mater, Columbia, and highly complimented by Mr. Lecky. 


—Stepniak proposes to call his new work ‘‘ At the Dawn of a 
New Reign.” The first portion, we learn from 7he Atheneum, 
will be a review of the reign of the late Tsar, dealing with the 
social, political and financial condition of the country, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, etc. 


—Lucas Malet (Mrs. Harrison, the daughter of Charles Kings- 
ley) has just finished a novel and gone to the Holy Land. 


—The fine library erected at Ansonia,- Conn., by Miss Caroline 
Phelps Stokes of New York, a year ago, in memory of Anson G, 
Phelps, has been closed because, it is said, those for whom it was 
intended have shown a lack of appreciation of the gift. It is al- 
leged that the gift was hedged in with such restrictions that the 
local authorities did not think best either to accept it or to submit 
its acceptance to the public. The building cost about $100,000, 
and Miss Stokes furnished it with 30,000 volumes. 

—Mr, George Moore's ‘‘ Esther Waters’’ is shortly to appear 
as a feutlleton in the Gaulozs. It is being translated by M. J. H. 
Rosny, one of the younger French novelists, who must have been 
** put to it’’ to get some of Mr. Moore's dialect into French. 


—Messrs. Roberts Bros, announce for publication on Dec. 5: 
‘*As a Matter of Course,” by Annie Payson Call, author of 
**Power Through Repose”; ‘‘The Minor Tactics of Chess,” a 
treatise on the deployment of the forces in obedience to strategic 
principle, by Franklin K. Young and Edwin C. Howell; ‘‘ Ballads 
in Prose,"’.by Nora Hopper, with a title-page and cover by Walter 
West; and ‘‘The Song-Life of a Sculptor,” by William Ordway 
Partridge. On Dec. 10 they will issue ‘‘ Discords,”” by George 
Egerton, author of ‘‘ Keynotes”; ‘‘ The Great God Pan and the 
Inmost Light,” by Arthur Machen; and a new edition of Sir 
Edwin Arnold's ‘‘ Light of Asia.” 

—Mrs. Cragie’s (John Oliver Hobbes) new novel—her first real 
novel; the others are merely novelettes—will be published in this 
country by D. Appleton & Co, 

—Some idea of the size and value of the library of Mr. Robert 
Hoe may be had from the fact that it numbers about 15,000 vol- 
umes and that Mr, O. A. Bierstadt has devoted a good-sized vol- 
ume and one hundred illustrations to its description. Duprat & 
Co. will publish the book. 


‘~The Diary kept by Queen Louisa of Prussia, the late Emperor 
William's mother, in 1810, the last year of her life, has just come 
into the Duke of Cumberland’s possession, through the death of 
a member of his family. The Duke has entrusted it to Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, to form material for his History of the German War 
of Liberation, the first volume of which is to appear next spring. 
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P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STAEET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Illustrated 
Dictionary 


BY WALTER 
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It is the plan of Scribner's Maga- 
gine to give its readers next year a 
history of the past twenty - five 
years in the United States, begin- 
ning in 1869 and coming down to 
1895. z 

Few people realize what has been 
accomplished during these years 
which come so close to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 
The advancement of the country 
in prosperity and in natural _de- 
velopment, during this period has 
been unparalleled in the history of 
the world, 


The American telephone, the 
phonograph, the electric motor 
and electric light as factors in 
every-day life were undreamed of 
at the end of the war. 


The country’s steam - railroad 
system has grown from 46,000 
miles to nearly 200,000, and the 
number of electric railways from 
none to more than 600. 


The story of this quarter cen- 
tury has to do with many stirring 
and dramatic occurrences. 


Among them such well-remembered events 
as the Chicago Fire, the panic of 1873, the 
terror of the Ku Klux Klan, the Tweed 
Ring (which plundered the citizens of New 
York of One Hundred and Sixty Millions 
of dollars, or four times the indemnity which 
Germany laid upon Paris after it fell), and a 
hundred other subjects which the great ma- 
jority of readers wiil remember vividly. 


It is the story of those happen- 
ings one remembers or took part 
in which, after all, makesthe most 
interesting reading, and this his- 
tory will therefore be interesting 
to read. President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, well known as a graphic 
and picturesque writer, has written 
the text, and capable artists will 


flections of a Married Man”’ will 
long be remembered, has written 
for Scribner's a series of articles 
on the every-day problems which 
confront the average man (who, it 
is taken for granted, is married 
and has a family). 


offers as instances two men, one 


(Begins in March number.) 


Mr. Robert Grant, whose ‘‘ Re- 


Mr. 
ample, upon ‘‘The Income 


Grant discourses, for ex- 


and 


of whom receives $2,200 a year: 
the other nearly four times that 
sum. Each man gets for his mon- 
ey many of the same things; does 
the man with $8,000 income get 
four times as much as the other? 
This is the kind of subject Mr. 
Grant speaks of in a light way, 
but with seriousness enough to 
Mr. C. 
D. Gibson helps the - presenta- 
tion of the subject by his clever 
pictures, 


drive the matter home. 


(Begins in January.) 


Another chapter is devoted to 
The Dwelling—Where shall it be, 
in city, in the suburbs, or in the 
country ? Shall the house be rent- 
ed? Is it cheaper or better to 
build and pay interest than to 
lease ? 

Other sections discuss the house- 
hold management, providing for 
the table,the education of children, 
the ever-present summer problem 
for people who live in town; mar- 
ried and single life, the conditions 
of each, and the advantages of one 
or the other; the man’s side of all 
these commonplace matters and 
the same matters from the woman’s 
point of view, etc., etc. 

It is easy to imagine what so 
clever a writer as Mr, Grant makes 





illustrate it. 


greatest opportunity for his quiet 
humor and genuine shrewdness. 


(Will run through the year.) 


Mr. George Meredith, whom - 
more than one good authority has 
called the greatest living novelist, 
has written for the Magazine ‘‘ The 
Amazing Marriage ''—a very strik- 
ingnovel, Itisastory of plot and 
incident, and promises to secure a 
more widespread interest than any 
of the author's former works. 
Meredith's ‘‘ Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta,” one of the ‘‘ three most 
talked-of novels of the year,” has. 
just gone through several editions. 


(First chapters in January.) 


‘‘ The Story of a Play,” by Wil- 
liam D. Howells, will be a short 
serial telling of the experiences of 
a young playwright in New York. 


(To appear during the year.) 


American Wood Engraving has 
during the past few years been so 
much supplanted by ‘‘ process 
that the publishers of 
Scribner's have arranged to have 


work” 


as frontispieces in 1895 a series of 
wood engravings representing the 
best work our engravers are cap- 
able of doing. Some interesting 
personal notes, concerning the en- 
gravers themselves, will accom- 
pany each block. A few of the 
leading foreign engravers will 
contribute also, ‘which will give an 
opportunity for comparison. 


A superb piece of work, by Henry Wolf, 
opens the series in January. 

The material already in hand 
makes it certain that the Magazine 
will be better than ever during the 
coming year. Readers in these 





of these topics, which afford the 





days want to beinterested. Scrib- 
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ner's will be bright and enter- 
taining. 

Many are deciding now what 
magazine they will take during 
1895. 
ular, inexpensive, and it repre- 


Scribner's Magazine is pop- 


sents character. 
($3.00 a year.) 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Only Authorized American 
Edition of the 


Complete Poetical 
Works 
f 





RoBERT BROWNING. 


Riverside Edition, 
In six handsome volumes, crown octavo, 
gilt top. Price of the set in cloth, $10,00, 


The works of Robert Browning have been 
published in America by our predecessors and 
ourselves by special arrangement with Mr. 
Browning and his representatives, and this 
is the only authorized American Edition. It 
is complete, including Mr. Browning's latest 
revisions. 


A Guide-Book “to the 
Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert 
Browning. 

By Grorce Wis Cooke. 


Furnishing Introductions and Notes to all 


of Browning’s Poems, and forming a very 


useful volume of complete annotations to his 

‘ Works. The Works with this admirable 
volume form a complete and perfect equip- 
ment for the study of Browning. Crown 
8vo, uniform with the Riverside Browning. 
Price, $2.00. The set of Browning with the 
Browning Guide-Book, 7 volumes, in a box, 
$11.50. 


The Life and Letters of 


Robert Browning. 


By Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr. 


With a Portrait and View of Browning's 
Study. Uniform with Browning’s Works. 
2 volumes, price, $3.00. 

Browning’s Works, The BrowningGuide- 
Book, and Mrs. Orr's Life of Browning, 9 
volumes, in box, $14.50. 








Sold By all Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 











'|RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 








HOLI DAY _ BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
265, 672 Gorgeous Betitey » and Jarenile Books. 
354,672 x sm English and American 


AT OUR PRICE, 

148,782 Bibles, Prayer Bote. PRICE. 
Grand IIlustrated Holiday Catalogue Free. 

Third Do st of Ci 

81 CHAMBERS ST., ird Door West of Cit 


Hall Park, NEW YO 
FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
all periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


K, 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE ONLY A UTHORIZED Js AMERICAN EDITIONS: 
Holland and its People. 


By Epmonpo bE Amicis, translated from the 
Italian by Carolina Tilton. The Van- 
dyke Edition, beautifully printed from 
new pica type, with 84 illustrations from 
designs by Gifford, Platt, Pennell, Col- 
man, Hugh Thomson and others, and 
from rare prints. Octavo, cloth extra, 
$2.25. 


Spain & the Spaniards. 


By pve Amicis. The Sarragossa Hdition, 
printed from pica type, with 24 illus- 
trations from designs by Platt, Colman, 
Clements, Ferris and others, and repro- 
ductions of masterpieces of Murillo and 
Velasquez. Sarragosea Edition. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, extra, $2.25. 

**] take pleasure in stating thatthe editions of 

my works issued by Messrs. G. P, ‘Potnam’s Sons 

have, from the outset, be-n published with my 

authorization, and that the publishers have re- 

mitted to me each year the author’s thare of the 





PAPER ne the POUND, and envelopes. Greater quan- 
tity, lower price, than by quires, when es, JENKINS, 


rices marked, on receipt of 1oc. 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave, bis se ),N 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wixiiam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 
THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 


Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 











CaTALoGue of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
we Junk Shop of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N. ity, now ready 





H. WILLIAMS 
195 West 10rn Street, New Yorx, 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers, 








The only way to tell 


whether you can write 
better with ‘TADELLA 


Pens is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and §1,25 boxes, Samples, 





20 styles, 10 cents, TADELLA PEN CO,, 
74 Fifth Ave,, New York, 


pr ds of their sales,”—Hdmondo de Amicis, 

“De Amicis probably combines more of the quali- 
ties which makea writer of travels than any one 
living. His temperament is such that he is at home 
anywhere. He can go off like Mungo Park, on an 
hour’s warning. He enjoys everything he sees, and 
se everything that is to be enjoyed.”—Chicdgo 

une. 

Of “ Spain,” the London Spectator says: 

* It is the land of his kinsman that he is describ- 
ing, and his fancy revels in the remembrance of 
the deeds of chivalry and of all the great incidents 
of history, recalled by the classic names of the 
| aene ager he writes as if he were inditing the 

amily chronicle of his honored Latin race, the heirs 
of the Roman world, and the connecting link with 
the civilization of antiquity.” 


NOW READY: A SECOND EDITION OF 
Authors and Their Public 


In Ancient Times. A sketch of literary con- 
ditions, and of the relations with the 
public of literary producers, from the 
earliest times to the invention of printing 
in 1450. By Grorqe Haven Pournam, 
author of ‘‘ The Question of Copyright,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


The New York Times says that*' . . . The book 
abounds in information, is written in a delightfully 
succinct and agreeable manner, with apt compari- 
sons that are often humorous, and with scrupulous 
exactness to statement.” 

The Philade!phia Press says of it: ‘*A most in- 
structive book for the thoughtful and curious reader 

. The account of the literary development of 
Greece is evidence of careful investigation and of 
stholarly judgment.” 

The Richmond Times says: 
broad cultivation, careful scholarly research, 
and original thought. The style is simple and 
straightforward, and the volume is both attractive 
and valuable.” _ 


“The work shows 





Descriptive prespestuese of the **Stories of the Nations” 
and the ** Heroes of the Nations,” Holiday number of 
* Notes,” giving full descriptions of the season's publi- 
cations, sent on application, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 West 28d Street, New York, 


. Trilbyana’ F 


We have reprinted from Zhe Critic 
Nov. 17.(Fiction Number, containing 
two pages of “ Trilbyana”) the portrait 
of Mr. Whistler and that of Mr. Du Mau- 
rier (by himself). Paper suitable for 
framing has been used. Ten cents each. 

THE CRITIC CoO., 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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K When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 
“ A tt tal 
meta 
AT GIVEN AWAY Vaper Cutter 
ith .00- 
LIBERAL Betore buying books write for quota- 


tions, An assortment of catalogues 
DISCOUNTS and special slips of books at reduced 


prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F, E, GRANT, Books, 
7,West 42 Street, — NEW YORK. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount, 











BOOKS FOR THE TIME. 
The Ethics of Literary Art. 


By Maurice Thompson. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 
“A vigorous and unanswerable protest against the de- 
moralizing critical theories which are transforming modern 


romance into a school for the promotion of sensuality,""— 
N. Y. Independent. | 


Wealth and Moral Law. 
By Pres. E. B. Andrews, LL.D. 
Cloth, #1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“A first-rate book. Admurably presents the results of 
political economy in a few popular lectures.""—Yale Review, 


Hartford Seminary Press, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SUGGESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT 
; BY 


S. E. MOFFETT. 





Polititical revolutions do not last. This book deals 
with the poblem of keeping the government, local, state 
and national, always clean, free from bossism, and 
responsive to the pupular will, without periodical up- 
heavals. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, Published by 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Chicagatand New York. 


GARDEN AND FoREST 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 
‘‘ A year’s reading of GARDEN AND FOREST is 
an education.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Beautifully MWlustrated. Published Weekly. 
$4.00 a Year; 
SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-89-90, - $10 each. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1891-92-93, - - $6 each. 


Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 
or Canada. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING (O., 


Tribune Building, New York, 








eo ss wens 
G.P.Puatnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d 8t., New York. 
(RETAIL DEPARTMENT.) 





SEND For List oF 


100 


STANDARD BOOKS 


(Single volumes and small sets, in every 
department of literature). 


In special leather bindings, suit- 
able for dainty presents to culti- 
vated people, at moderate cost. 

ALSO 
Catalogue (Nose XI,) of 


Choice 


ENGLISH Books 


(Includ some rare sets and 
beautiful illustrated volumes), in 
rich bindings, for private libraries 
and for presents. 


Aro oo Ww 
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CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate such of our subscribers 
as wish to obtain several periodicals through 
one agency and at reduced rates, we will, 
until further notice, receive orders for any of 
the periodicals named below at the figures 
given in the column headed ‘Our Price.” 
(The price of THE CRITIC is $3.) 





REGULAR PERIODICAL PRICE 
$2 50 Advance (new sub).... ....... $2 40 
1 50 American Agriculturist....... I 40 
4 — American Musician.......... 3 25 
som: SL s's se nek d o Nines dene a 
4 — Art Amateur............... 3 75 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 40 
Tse 5 crag ab ee «ba eab see I— 
2 — Babyhood.................. 1 80 
Uae ODE BUYET oes en oe 5 ones 1— 
4 — Century Magazine.....,..... 3 70 
1 — Charities Review............ go 
2 — Chautauquan............... 2— 
S60: SPOOR ok 5v-d0's 6 9 oe cnsiar 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub)... 2 90 
1 50 Cosmopolitan............... 1 40 
3 — Current Literature........... 2 75 
4 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 3 50 
1 75 English Illustrated........... I 50 
4 — Forest and Stream........:.. 3 50 
Some PORNO cok dccns sabes 00s ee 275 
4 — Garden and Forest.......... 3 25 
2 50 Good Housekeeping,........ 2 50 
4 — Harper’s Bazar.............. 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Monthly........... 3 35 
4 — Hafgper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Young People..... .. I 75 
3 — Independent................ 2 70 
Set Ee Ae. wp pdikee mace kice . 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal........ 1 — 
5 ew. Dare «dialer chiekviers wade ac SO 
3 — Lippincott’s Magazine........ 22 
8 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 7 50 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine........ 275 
SSE io bc 05) oat aes 1 25 
3 50 Magazine of Art............. 3 — 
Oe PUGS ob ohp depen bbleles 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine...... 2 05 
3 — New York Observer (new sub). 2 2 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review.... .. 4 25 
9 20 Nuova Antologia............ 8 50 
5 + OO ass ioe to ueea cs 275 
3 <3 QUEDON Bs ih wacasga oo BO 
2 GOS PORIINS bc eee: eres 8 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
5 — Popular Science Monthly..... 4 75 
7 $0 POMMONE 55 ins bes tee kee eas 7— 
3 — Public Opinion,..,.......... 2 75 
5 ake CBIR Saws Get cwanice mee anes 4 50 
her DOE oO Fale ey eke . 3 80 
@ 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
15 25 Revue des Deux Mondes..... 14 — 
3 =~ St. IS a se ae ces oes 2 70 
3 — Scientific American.......... 2.95 
3 — Scribner’s Magazine......... 2 60 
2 — Shakespeariana.............. 2 
ee is. ., EERE PE Oe I— 
1 75 Youth’s Companion (new sub). 1 50 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
When no date is mentioned we begin with 
the current number. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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COPYRIGKTSB. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS AnD 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, berween 22d and a3d Street 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK, 
2 to 16 Days’ Pleasure Tour, 
Forty-eight pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt uf two 


2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


A Book. of Books for 2 Stamps, 


A copy of the ‘‘Iilustrated Catalogue” of the 
“ Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 
Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on. receipt of two a-cent 


stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
Grand Central Station, New York. . way 








Fishing in the Thousand Islands, 


Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 
numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be 
sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





. 
i. — 


Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


- AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROFEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 





Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s 
RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Will Cure Pimples, Red 
Noses and all Skin 
Eroptions, 


\ipy eer 
Ue as 131 W. 31st Street. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 










iC Suckers 
oF RECAMIER 
CREAM. 


SAMPLE FREE, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
Aw is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
An Agency If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 


about them is something, but if it is asked to 
re That recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recom mends. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 
Rev. Acerep Lee Brewer, D.D., Rector. 











CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 
1orst year opens Sept. 4 
Thorough preparation for Cole or Business. 
REV. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 





D 


Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary *™ Gms. 
Terms, $500 to $700, Number limited. 
Address tor circular and particuiars : 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City Primary and College Preparatory courses. 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY 
Conn, College Preparatory. English Courses, French 
German, Art, Music, Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, 











Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Twentieth 
S ear, opens Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis T. 
uUSsSELL, M, A., Rector. Miss Mary R. HILvarp, 
Principal. 





ILLINOIS 
The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr, Carrout, Itt. FREE. Send for it. 














NEW JERSEY 








Brunswick, New Jersey. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’'S ENGLISH, FRENC 
German Boarding and Day School. 
ration, Art and Music. 

Apply for circulars. 


and 
College Prepa- 











NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albahy, N.Y. Optional Studies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages and Music. 
Gymnasium. 34 Teachers, Send for catalogue to Miss 

W. BOYD, Principal, ba 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Courses of Study, Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New building with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 

¢. 


Three Full 


catalogu 


St. Joun’s MiLitary SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. j 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Wm. Verbeck. 
Next term begins January oth, 1895. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Twenty-ninth year will begin pease aad, 1894 

Peekskill, New York. 


Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
61st Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW _—" ACADEMY, 


fH Ean, pees teeth Ea So 
" thorou, ‘or the 
Samont Business. U. 8. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 




















NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Ety's ScHOOL ror GIRLS. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS. | - 
venue at 1961 adison Ave. cw 
yack! Taeopens Oct 5 ad necory, E. P. Getty, 








NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


ISS_MARY E. AND MASS RUTH MERINGTON. 
M French and English School for Girls, 





55 West 47th Street. 
Iss COPOny SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
rs. SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 
A few boarding pupils taken. Opens October 3. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dixecror, 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending from SerremBer rst to May ist, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Cons rvatory abroad can 
lay tlaim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 
will begin Sept. 


Special attention paid to 
Physical Culture 


20, 1 
and Hygiene. Address the Rector, 
Rev, B, Smeves, D.D. 





OHIO 





COLLEGE, New Athens, 0O., 


FRANKLIN begins 7oth yr. Sept. 3. Board, 


tuition, furnished room and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk.; total 
cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 





Catalogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 
Painesville, Ohio. rt se 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


L 


course of study beyond that of the pre- 












VANS, Principal. 


nut Street. 

ENGLISH Home 
Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken intwo years, Terms, 
Bg00 a year. Address Mme. H. CLe 





A A 


IF YOU WANT A 


Hot Air Furnace 





THE NEW HOME 


IS THE BEST ONE TO BUY. WRITE TO 


NEW HOME FURNACE CO., 


Norwalk, Ct., or 114 Liberty St., New York. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat BakinG Powver Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


Highest of all in 


Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or do0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


a. 





RICH LACES. 


Point d’'Angleterre, 
Point Venise, 
Point Applique Laces. 


Bridal Veils, Chiffons, 
Embroidered Mousselines, 
Lace and Emb. Handkerchiefs. 


NOVELTIES IN MADE-UP 


LACES and CHIFFONS. 


Duchesse, Bruge and 
Renaissance Collars. 


OSTRICH FEATHER BOAS. 
English Umbrellas, 
GLOVES. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 











